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THE TRUST OVERSHADOWS ALL ISSUES 


HAT the Trust would sooner or 
later be the great issue in Ameri- 

can politics I have never once doubted 
for the last fifteen years. My surprise 
today is not that it has suddenly 
become so important an issue but that 
it has been so long in becoming such. 
In 1884 I was managing director of the 
Riverside Rolling Mill Co., cf Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. The price of iron was 
steadily falling and there seemed an 
end to things. If we wished to sell our 
iron we must meet a market that already 
forced us to manufacture at less than 
cost, and there seemed no prospect of 
the future being any better than the 
present. There was no way that we 
could lower the cost of producing. We 
bought our ore and coal at the lowest 
market price, and our day labor was at 
a price that only too obviously admit- 
ted of no reduction. The men were 


already at the margin of starvation. 
Our skilled labor was paid upon the 
scale of the Amalgamated Iron Work- 
ers that allowed us no option about 
reduction. We must either pay the 
scale or shut up shop. I was young in 
businsss in those days, fresh from Har- 
vard College, and I used to puzzle over 
the question of how long the world could 
get along on the basis of everybody 
losing money. For after finding out 
there was nothing in the iron business 
I naturally | oked into other businesses 
and my inquiries showed me that the 
iron business was in no exceptional 
condition. Every manufacturer that I 
talked with had the same story to tell 
of the impossibility of making a living 
with the existing low prices. I was so 
discouraged with the outlook for 
making money in ordinary business 
that I made up my mind that the only 
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thing to produce that seemed to be sure 
of a market at a standard price was 
gold. Therefore I decided to go into 
gold mining. When you got your 
ounce of gold it was always worth your 
$20 and this sort of a business seemed 
infinitely better than the iron business 
where you had to sell your iron ten per 
cent. less every three months than you 
originally expected for it. 

It is true that Mr. Rockefeller and his 
Standard Oil Trust had already even in 
that early day shown me and the rest 
of the world how to prevent over-pro- 
duction and get a fixed price for our 
product, but I did not see how I could 
ever wait long enough for the iron men 
to get sense enough to follow Mr. 
Rockefeller’s example. 

It is well, too, that I did not wait. It 
took those iron manufacturers eighteen 
years, from 1884 to 1902, to do what 
they should have had the sense to have 
done at once. How they ever managed 
to survive all those eighteen years has 
been a great surprise to me although I 
know that it has not been four years 
since a good many of them, who are 
now on Easy street through the form- 
ing of the Morgan Trust, were on the 
verge of bankruptcy. 

While I was investigating gold min- 
ing prospects, which, by the way, did 
not prove to be particularly rosy because 
the uncertainty of your product fully 
offset the certainty of your selling price, 
I happened to be chucked off a frac- 
tious horse in the mountains of Cali- 
fornia and suffered a broken jaw. 
Although I was not an ‘‘agitator’’ in 
those days, nevertheless I felt my jaw 
an important enough member of my 
ego to justify a trip to Southern Cali- 
fornia to allow it an opportunity to 
consolidate, to form a little trust of its 
own, so to speak. While there, the 
real estate boom came on and I, at last, 
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saw an opportunity of buying some- 
thing—land—which looked as if one 
could be sure of selling it for more than 
he paid for it. I gave up my deter- 
mination to go in for gold mining and 
became a real estate shark. It was 
possible for a year or so to buy land 
and sell it at a considerably larger 
price than you paid for it; then the 
‘‘boom busted’’ and as far as I could 
see, the problem of selling for more 
than you gave was as impossible of 
solution as ever, unless you could form 
atrust. This was in 1888. Since then 
there have been ups and downs in busi- 
ness, principally ‘‘downs,’’ though, for 
most men, and the ‘‘downs”’ had all 
the game to themselves, apparently, 
until after McKinley’s first election, 
when the Cuban war stirred up trade so 
much by the destruction of property 
and the consequent demand for things 
of all kinds, that ever since the ‘‘ups”’ 
have been very much in evidence for 
most American business men. 

However, a little prosperity has not 
made them blind to the advantages a 
trust has in making assurance doubly 
sure. If we had not had the war, the 
trusts would certainly have been formed 
as a matter of absolute necessity. As 
it is, they may possibly have been 
formed as a matter of expediency in 
some cases, although I think most of 
the insiders on the trusts of today 
would admit that they had in forming 
their trusts only forestalled an inevit- 
ability. 

I think my own experience in busi- 
ness life in America since the year 1884 
is more or less typical of all other 
business men. We all realize that the 
only way to make money is to get into 
a monopoly and if that cannot be done 
then the best thing is to stay out of 
business. However, there happen to 
be so many people who must make 
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a living somehow, that neither get into 
a trust nor stay out of business, that 
there is considerable dissatisfaction in 
the land among these outsiders. They 
may be very rude to make their weep- 
ing and wailing such an offence to the 
eye and ear, but we must take men as 
they are. 

Man is primarily and above all things 
an eating animal, and after all an 
animal is simply an intelligent automo- 
bile carrying around an ever greedy 
. stomach. If a man cannot feed himself 
he is sure to make unpleasant remarks. 
If to feed oneself one must own a trust, 
and there are not enough trusts to go 
around, then those fellows who fail to 
draw a trust are sure to become ill- 
natured and generally inconsiderate. 
However, the mere matter of men 
being inconsiderate would be of no par- 
ticular moment,—men are usually that 
way anyhow, some people think,—did 
it not happen that these fellows propose 
to take their inconsiderateness into the 
political field. 

It so happens that the fellows who 
draw blanks in the trust lottery are so 
far in the majority of those who draw 
prizes that if it came to a matter of 
voting there is not the remotest doubt 
as to who would win out. However, 
while the winners of the trust prizes are 
few in number they make up in brains 
what they lack in numbers, and they 
also have brains enough to know where 
to hire other brains to do some of their 
thinking for them. What they are 
mortally afraid of just now is that the 
business men who are not in on the 
draw will throw down their cards and 
demand a new deal. Hence the main 
object of the winners is to persuade the 
losers to continue in the game by feed- 
ing them with fairy stories of how, by 
some change in the rules, they will be 
able once again to win back their losings. 


In the present stage of the trust 
problem the workingman is largely a 
disinterested onlooker. The people 
who are objecting to trusts are not the 
workingmen but the capitalists who 
have been squeezed by the trusts. It 
is true that the beef trust has called 
attention to itself by the high price of 
beef and many workingmen have sud- 
denly become aware of their interest in 
the trust problem on that account who 
hitherto had regarded the trust problem 
as one of simply academic interest with 
no immediate application to their daily 
life. However, the price of beef will 
fall or wages will adapt themselves, 
and that episode was and is simply an 
accidental note in the song of mono- 
poly. The merchants and manufac- 
turers who have lost their power to con- 
duct an independent competitive busi- 
ness alongside of the trust, however, 
are naturally up in arms against an 
invasion which threatens their com- 
mercial existence. Thus, when the 
trust problem is represented as over- 
shadowing all other issues of today 
what is really meant is that the smaller 
capitalists, and they are vastly in the 
numerical majority, are demanding 
legislation to curtail the growth of 
monopoly. So far in the United States 
political issues have always been 
simply clashes between the different 
interests of certain capitalists. It is 
true that the interest of the working- 
man and the country as a whole has 
always been the ostensible interest in 
concern by both parties, but this has 
always been a palpable mask used for 
the purpose of gaining votes. For 
instance, take the tariff issue. The 
manufacturers wanted a high tariff to 
increase their profits, but they said 
they wanted it in order to pay higher 
wages. On the other hand the farmers 
wanted a low tariff in order to reduce 
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the cost of the various articles they 
required and the price of which was 
raised by the tariff, but they said they 
wanted a lower tariff in order that the 
workingmen could buy the necessities 
of life, including farm products, at a 
lower price. 

So it is today the smaller capitalists 
want the trusts crushed because if they 
are not crushed, they themselves will 
be crushed. It would never do for 
these capitalists to go before the coun- 
try with such a purely selfish cry that 
they wanted legislation simply in order 
to protect their own particular class, so 
they add to the causes which impel 
them to attack the trust on their own 
account the additional ones which they 
think will make workingmen and the 
country, at large rally to their support. 

First, they say the trust, by holding 
a complete monopoly of the sources of 
life, is putting the whole country at its 
mercy. 

Second, they say that by reason of 
the undoubted economies the trust 
introduced in the production of goods 
it is threatening the working class with 
a huge unemployed problem. 

Of course bot these indictments are 
correct, but what I wish to call atten- 
tion to is that the smaller capitalists 
would never have paid attention to the 
‘“‘country as a whole,” nor the working 
class in particular, unless they had not 
seen their own interests in jeopardy and 
wished to rally to their political sup- 
port other interests outside of their 
own particular circle. 

I am not blaming them for this 
course. It is simply a natural human 
phenomenon. Men never look much 
after other people’s interests; they are 
usually too busy looking after their 
own, 

However, just as these same smaller 
capitalists could never be induced to 
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take action until the trust had actually 
compelled them to look financial death 
in the face, just so will the working 
class never take action until they, too, 
are placed in the same relative position 
that these capitalists are in. The 
appeal to the working class to rally to 
the support of the smaller capitalists 
will be in vain. The workingman will 
vote just as he has been voting unti] an 
economic condition presents itself 
directly to him, that will compel his 
attention. 

Judging from the following editorial 
the Detroit Tribune thinks that such a 
condition has already presented itself. 


THE ALARM OF LABOR IS NATURAL. 


Trust control of any industry means the 
application of trust methods. Trust method 
means the systematic elimination of every item 
of cost that can be dispensed with. It means 
the substitution of cunning mechanism for 
human handiwork as far as possible. It means 
the substitution of women and children for men 
in every department where men can be thus 
displaced. It means a reduction of prices just 
to the exact point that will squeeze out com- 
petition. Then follows absolute control of price 
and product. 

A case that is very much in the public eye is 
that of the Brown cigar factory. It was oper- 
ated under a system by which young girls 
became competitors of men in cigar making. 
Their product went out in competition with 
that of skilled laborers. Now another step is 
being taken which will multiply the effective- 
ness of the trust operative. The displacing of 
a certain number of girls from their employment 
in a given factory is the lesser evil, although 
that is bad enough for those who are dependent 
upon such employment and are the support or 
partial support of a family. Trust control must 
by its constant reduction in the cost of produc- 
tion seriously affect the independent factories 
and their workmen who make a specialty of 
hand work. It is possible that the future of 
such industries may not be as bad as it looks, 
but the operatives can uot be blamed for exhib- 
iting serious alarm for their jobs and hostility 
to the new system. 


Passing by the complacent manner 
with which the Tribune regards a sys- 
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tem which forces girls to support their 
families as a perfectly natural and satis- 
factory one, and that anything which 
tends to prevent the perpetuation of 
such a system must be viewed with 
abhorrence, I would deny the general 
proposition that the working class as a 
class are ready to take any decided 
stand against the trust in its present 
stage of development. I say this simply 
because the problem of unemployment 
is not sufficiently large to induce any 
considerable part of them to think. 
The capitalist’s political brains are 
found in his pocket-book ; the working- 
man’s brains are in his stomach. The 
capitalist is finding the trust emptying 
his pocket-book. I have been warning 
him that this event was sure to happen, 
warning him for fifteen years or more, 
but he would never listen. In fact now 
that his pocket-book is actually being 
emptied, while he is kicking hard 
enough, he has hardly yet come to 
listen to the advice I offer him. He 
still wishes to destroy the trusts; I tell 
him ‘‘ let the nation own the trust.’’ 

This is too radical a solution yet for 
him to adopt, although, judging from 
the editorials appearing in the Hearst 
papers demanding National Ownership 
of Trusts, I should judge that the tide 
is setting pretty strong in that direction 
now-a-days. 

Mr. Hearst has too much good news- 
paper sense to run very far ahead of 
public opinion. Mr. Hearst gives his 
readers such ideas as he thinks are in 
commercial demand, albeit he usually 
selects the more radical kind. I, on 
the other hand, give my readers the 
kind of ideas they ought to like. I am 
like a temperance bar-keeper, who, 
when a customer asks for whiskey, 
puts him off by giving out ginger-ale. 
This is not usually a good commercial 
policy, and, in fact, is so unheard of 
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that when Mr. Madden refused me the 
use of the United States Post-office to 
carry on such an unusual business of 
selling my own hand-made ideas in- 
stead of the ordinary ones manufactured 
in quantities for the general newspaper 
trade, he had the endorsement of Pre- 
sident Roosevelt and the whole tribe of 
American politicians, together with the 
daily press. In Canada all manufactur- 
ing processes are somewhat backward 
compared with the United States and 
home-made articles are still in demand, 
hence, owing to this primitive state of 
affairs they let me publish and manu- 
facture home-made ideas and send them 
through the mails to a degree of liber- 
ality that must be quite shocking to 
the firm of Madden, Roosevelt & Co. 

However, while the small capitalist 
is shilly-shallying with thetrust prob- 
lem and letting President Roosevelt 
fool him with ridiculous feints through 
palpably impossible actions in the 
United States Supreme Court against 
the beef trust, the steady march of 
economic evolution goes on apace and 
conditions are fast becoming so ripe 
that they will force the working class 
to act. 

The small capitalist is at present 
praying to the workingman to come to 
his aid and destroy the trust in order 
that he, the small capitalist, may once 
more go into business. The promise 
made to the workingman is that the 
waste of labor engendered by this 
going back to the methods of produc- 
tion on a small scale will be sure to 
make his labor much more in demand 
than at present. He will have good 
wages and a steady job if he destroys 
the trust. That there is something in 
this argument cannot be denied. There 
was something in the logic of the hand- 
weavers who in 1838 tried to destroy 
the machinery that was taking away 
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their livelihood. The proposition, 
viewing it politically, is simply this, 
‘‘Can there be a sufficient number ral- 
lied to the support of a movement to 
prevent an economic development?” 
If not, then the movement must pro- 
ceed. The growth of the use of 
machinery has never yet been stayed, 
because men were thrown out of em- 
ployment by its use, and there is no 
reason why the future should differ 
from the past. A boy may wish to 
remain a boy, but he grows into a man 
all the same. 

Ireferred to the steady growth of the 
process of economic evolution finally 
forcing the working class into a very 
pronounced attitude on the question of 
the trusts. 

The stage in which this event will 
occur is not during a stage or period of 
so-called prosperity such as we are now 
enjoying. It will come during a time 
of depression. Depression will only 
come when the demand for new 
machinery has so decreased that the 
demand for labor to build such machin- 
ery falls off to a degree to create an 
unemployed problem. The trust pre- 
sages that such a condition is rapidly 
approaching. 

The trust is primarily simply a device 
on the part of the capitalists to prevent 
price-cutting as the result of over-pro- 
duction. Over-production is caused by 
the competitive wage system limiting 
wages to approximately what it cost 
the workingman to live. We have by 
the use of machinery largely augment- 
ed the product of the workingman, but 
he has shared hardly at all in this 
increased productivity. The increase 
has gone to the capitalist who has used 
it in the production of nev machinery. 
He has had finally piled up for him 
more capital in the shape of new 
machinery than he can use and there- 


fore he has been compelled to form a 
trust to prevent over-production. The 
first economic effect of the trust is to 
force the surrender of other manufac- 
turing capitalists engaged in the same 
line of production. The next point of 
attack is the capitalists engaged in 
distributing its products. For instance, 
the American Tobacco Trust first cap- 
tured most of the competing establish- 
ments manufacturing tobacco. After 
that it went after the wholesalers and 
jobbers and forced them to abandon 
handling any competitive brands. By 
this means it forced the ‘surrender of 
those recalcitrant competitive manufac- 
turing establishments who would not 
surrender on direct assault. They were 
starved out by asiege. Their sources 
of supply were withdrawn by taking 
away from them the avenue by which 
they sold their goods and derived their 
profits. 

It is thus seen that the first people to 
be up in arms against the trust are 
naturally those first attacked, namely, 
the smaller competing establishments 
and the distributive establishments, 
that is, they are capitalists and not 
workingmen. These are the men who 
are now doing most of the howling and 
from them very largely comes the cry 
for workingmen in particular, and the 
public in general to rush to their aid 
and destroy the trust in order that they, 
the capitalists, may live. 

When the people at large and the 
workingmen do not respond with that 
alacrity which they supposed they 
would show, these small fry capitalists 
throw up their hands to heaven and cry 
that the country is ‘‘ going to destruc- 
tion,”’ 

They confuse their own petty inter- 
ests with those of the country at large. 

We can dispense with these little 
capitalists and we can see the jobbers 
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and wholesalers enslaved by the trust 
and still see how the country can live. 
It is the usual process of nature to elim- 
inate the unnecessary. Years ago the 
farmer cried that the middle man must 
go. Heis going. However, the day 
will come, and it is rapidly approach- 
ing, when the trust will say to the work- 
ing class, ‘‘ You have built up the manu- 
Jacturing plants of this country to such 
an extent and to such perfection that we 
do not require your service to build any 
more and we do not require many of you 
to operate those already built, so automatic 
has your ingenuity made them,” then 
may we expect the working class to at 
last awaken to the real significance of 
the trust. The workingman will only 
vote for the Public Ownership of Trusts 
when lack of employment will force 
him to do so in order to preserve his 
existence. The smaller capitalists never 
made a move when they simply had 
the theory of the trust expounded to 
them. We had to see the trust actually 
throttle them before they could realize 
their danger. Why should the working 
class be any clearer sighted than those 
capitalists? There is no reason to 
expect it. They, too, will decline to 
move until conditions force them to, 
and the only hope I have of soon see- 
ing any movement from them is simply 
because I foresee conditions where they 
will have but one chance of escaping 
starvation from an unemployed prob- 
lem. That chance will be the adoption 
of the Co-operative Wage System, 
Public Ownership of the Trusts and 
Means of Production. 

The co-operative wage system will 
do away with the over-production, for 
over-production is simply the result of 
the competitive wage system prevent- 
ing the laborer buying back what he 
produces. By the aid of machinery 
the worker produces far more than he 
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gets. The surplus has been handed 
over to the capitalist, who in turn has 
used it up in the production of more 
and more machinery. He has been 
‘building up the country.” As long 
as the capitalist could use this surplus 
in this manner there would never be 
any permanent unemployed problem 
because when the laborer had produced 
enough to feed himself the capitalist 
would set him to work producing more 
machinery. 

But now comes the trust as the sign 
that this production of new machinery 
must come to an end for the simple 
reason that no more machinery is 
needed. 

This is why the Trust signifies an 
Unemployed Problem. 

However, until this problem of. un- 
employment is right upon the laborer 
as a fact, and not as a theory in WIL- 
SHIRE’S MAGAZINE, history teaches us 
that he will do nothing. I therefore 
do not look for any great political 
movement as the result of the trust 
until this unemployed problem actually 
makes its appearance. When this event 
does occur, and it cannot be many 
years away, then it is evident that a 
solution must be found. 

I myself take the scientific Socialist 
stand that no solution can be found 
other than the establishment of the co- 
operative commonwealth, 

However, while I declare that this 
catastrophic theory is the only true 
theory from a scientific economic stand- 
point, yet I admit that from the purely 
political standpoint there are many 
reasons why I should favor trying to 
make steps toward the co-operative 
commonwealth, even though I do not 
think those steps will ever be built, or 
if built, will be ever used to assist us in 
gaining the aforesaid co-operative com- 
monwealth. 
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I do not believe there will ever be a 
single trust or a single railway nation- 
alized in the United States before the 
whole of industry is nationalized, yet I 
know that there are many people who 
can never see how we can nationalize 
all industry until they are first con- 
vinced of the good and the practicability 
of nationalizing railroads. For such 
people we need a kindergarten method 
of teaching, but because a kindergarten 
is needed is no reason for us to refuse 
to educate children at all. The man is 
only the outcome of the child, both 
physically and mentally, and many a 
man has the frame of an adult, con- 
cealing the brain of a boy, and espe- 
cially is this true of his capacity to 
absorb a theory in economics. We 
must take men as they are, and not as 
we would have them. Just as I know 
the small capitalists will never be able 
to rally the working-class to their sup- 
port on any theory of economics, so do 
I know that until those same capitalists 
see that their economic salvation de- 
pends upon the nationalization of the 
trusts they will never favor such legis- 
lation. However, the day is now at 
hand when such capitalists will favor 
such a measure, and they will be en- 
forced in their demand by the farm- 
ers. There will also be a number 
of workingmen who will join them 
in this demand. It is true that these 
people will be demanding nationaliza- 
tion simply as a reform of our present 
competitive system, and with no 
thought of its leading to the co-opera- 
tive commonwealth, but even so, that, 
to my mind, is no reason why I should 
not do all I can to help them along 
with their movement, and utilize their 
platform to affirm the necessity of still 
further steps in order to introduce what 
will be finally necessary, viz., the Abol- 
ition of the Competitive Wage System. 


Let us get down to Earth in our 
dealings with men, and always remem- 
ber that you can do much more toward 
teaching a man a new idea if you start 
out by humoring his prejudices rather 
than by antagonizing them. 

This magazine is published for the 
purpose of extending the idea. of the 
Necessity of Socialism. I am lucky to 
be in Canada when I say this, because 
in the United States you must declare 
you publish a paper to make money, 


otherwise the Madden-Roosevelt Post: 


Office will rule you from. the second- 
class privilege because your primary 
object is not to make money but to 
advertise ideas. This sounds funny, 
but it’s simply a solemn fact. I say 
this for the information of my foreign 
readers who have been accustomed to 
think America free. 

However, this magazine is published 
to advertise the theories of Socialism, 
and that being its primary object, I 
regard any honorable means justified to 
attain my end. 

One of those means is the use of peo- 
ple who will help it along because it 
gives voice to their ideas as to the prac- 
ticability and desirability of Public 
Ownership, of some Public Utilities. 

I consider any movement toward 
nationalization of industry an unmixed 
good, and will do all I can to push it 
along without qualification. 

I regard every step taken in that 
direction in the United States as of 
almost certain good to the people, and 
in any case, of great value as an object 
lesson in the practicability of complete 
Socialism. I say this, too, after full 
experience in the brutalities that may 
exist from a Post Office owned and 
operated by the People. 

I say frankly, however, to my Public 
Ownership friends, that I do not look 
for any measure of success from their 
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program simply because I do not think 
the people generally will move until an 
unemployed problem forces them to 
move, and that when this occurs no 
measure of Public Ownership will be of 
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any avail short of complete Public 
Ownership of All the Means of Produc- 
tion and Distribution, and this program 
necessarily carries with it the introduc- 
tion of the Co-operative Commonwealth. 


REV. W. THURSTON BROWN RESIGNS 


Rev. William Thurston Brown, pas- 
tor of Plymouth Church, of Rochester, 
New York, has resigned his pastorate. 
Although no reason for the step has as 
yet been made public, it is understood 
that a growing conviction that a broader 
field demanded his energies and talents 
has led Mr. Brown to reluctantly sever 
his connection with his church. 

No minister of the gospel has at- 
tracted such attention during the past 
few years as has Mr. Brown by his 
eloquent and fearless espousal of the 
cause of Socialism, both in and out of 
his pulpit. While his course has been 
frequently the subject of bitter con- 
demnation by those who uphold the 
present industrial system, none have 
questioned his sincerity, his honesty of 
purpose or his broad grasp of questions 
of burning interest to the people of 
today. 

In a private letter to the editor, Mr. 
Brown expresses his intention of recup- 
erating during this summer, with the 
view of entering the field for Socialism 
for several months at least this coming 
fall. He also encloses a correct copy 
of his resignation, which reads as fol- 
lows: 


Rochester, N. Y., Mar 11, 1902. 
To the Members of Plymouth Church and 
Society : My Dear Friends,— | P 
I hereby tender to you my resignation as 
minister of Plymouth Church, the same to take 


effect, if agreeable to you, the first of July next. 


I need not say to you that this action of mine 
has not been inspired by even a suspicion that 
the severance of this relationship is desired by 
any member of this church or society. On the 
contrary, it will come to most of you asa sur- 
prise—to many of you, perhaps, as a disappoint- 
ment. I cannot conceive it possible for any 
minister to have more cordial sympathy or more 
loyal support from a church than I have had, 
and still have, from you. Nor is it any lack of 
appreciation of that sympathy and loyalty that 
moves me to take this step. 

Moreover, there has been much in the history 
of the past four years to encourage us. The at- 
tendance at the Sunday evening meetings dur- 
ing the past eight months has exceeded the 
total attendance at both services last year, and 
more than doubled the total attendance during 
either the first or second year of my service 
here. This increase, of course, has been made 
up largely of working people. Thelosses which 
our membership has sustained have not been of 
that character. It will always be a source of 
satisfaction to me that my preaching has ap- 
pealed to some extent to that element in our 
population which occupies, morally, the highest 
position in the community—the working class. 

But several circumstances make it imperative 
that I not only resign as your minister, but that 
I decline to again become a servantof the 
church. 

During my four years here I have been, as 
you know, under a somewhat severe nervous 
strain. No blame therefor attaches to anyone. 
Asa public teacher I have acted and spoken 
only in obedience to the compulsion of con- 
science and conviction, and I have no regrets 
for the course I have taken in that respect. As 
a self-respecting man I had no choice but to 
give utterance to my honest convictions. No 
other course seems to me honorable for the 
individual or good for the community. 

I do not doubt that those who differed with 
me were also obedient to the same sacred com- 
pulsion. But the nervous strain consequent 
upon a course of action or line of thought which 
takes one away from the beaten path of popular 
beliefs and traditions is somewhat exhausting. 
And while I have no intention, while I live, of 
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adopting any other principle of conduct, it 
seems to me better economy of physical vitality 
to make a change. 

Moveover, I am unwilling any longer to per- 
mit the financial sacrifices which the mainten- 
ance of Plymouth Church under my ministry 
entails. I am aware of the fact that even under 
the ministry of so beloved and revered a man as 
Myron Adams the maintenance of the church 
involved some sacrifice and even the accumula- 
tion of some indebtedness, although the mem- 
bership at that time represented fully twenty- 
fold more wealth than the present membership. 
All the more difficult, therefore, is it for me to 
accept any longer the personal sacrifices neces- 
sary to my support in this pulpit. 

And Iam unwilling that you should longer 
be held responsible for anything I may teach or 
do. Under no circumstances could I agree to 
adjust my teaching to any creed, and for my 
own peace of mind and manhood I cannot con- 
sent to adjust my life to immoral social con- 
ventions. Religious creeds and social conven- 
tions stultify and strangle manhood. It is no 
better to live a lie than it is toteach one. It is 
no better to conform to immoral and artificial 
standards in one’s living than it is to conform 
to false standards in one’s thinking. 

When I made choice of what is called ‘‘the 
Christian ministry,’’ it was not because I felt 
that men and women were in danger of a future 
hell, but because I was convinced that the chief 
end of human life was the establishment of the 
kingdom of heaven or happiness on earth ; and 
it seemed to me then that the church was the 
most natural and suitable agency for that pur- 
pose. I assumed that an institution taking 
Jesus as its head could have no other aim. 

Of course, I found out my mistake. I found 
not only that the church as an institution no- 
where contemplates any such program, but that 
it does not possess in its equipment, whether 
material or intellectual, any of the agencies 
that can realize such a result. I heard much 
talk of the ‘brotherhood of man’’ and the 
“fatherhood of God,’’ but I saw that these 
phrases meant nothing and were taken to mean 
nothing in men’s social and industrial relations. 

At first, like many another clergyman, my 
mind dulled and stupefied by the teachings I 
had received, I was inclined to blame individ- 
uals for those social conditions which make all 
our talk of ‘“‘brotherhood’’ and ‘‘fatherhood”’ 
a species of hypocrisy that completely discounts 
anything the ‘‘Scribes and Pharisees’? of 
Palestine could show. But I have discovered 
my error and am convinced that men of all 
classes are about as good as their environ- 
ment will permit them to be. And I 
understand that men’s social and industrial 
relations are determined by forces over 
which either religion or the church have 
no more influence than they have over the 
motions of the planets. 

Accepting the ideas of origin and develop- 
ment as enunciated by Darwin and others, my 
whole thought of social problems and personal 
duty has changed radically. To my mind, the 
whole philosophy of religious and so-called 
philanthropic activity is mistaken, and the 
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church and charitable institutions are simply 
exhibitions of misdirected energy. 

My hope of moral progress lies in the direc- 
tion of enlightenment and of the development 
of such a sense of personal and class interests 
as will make the people the masters of their 
own destiny. I have long ceased to believe 
that any outside being or force is going to help 
men in their personal or social life. The forces 
which are to solve our problems and bring us 
emancipation from all kinds of slavery are 
within and about ourselves. Believing thus, 
I look forward with hope to the advent of in- 
dustrial democracy as giving promise of a 
larger freedom and a better life for all. ; 

But the most imperative reason for the action 
which I take relates to the question of personal 
morality. No man can contiuue to think 
worthily who does not square his deeds with his 
words. We can know only in proportion as we 
do. A man’s life is his creed,.and if his per- 
sonal action does not reflect the ethics of his 
teaching or his convictions, he is bound soon or 
late to crystallize into a hypocrite. In our 
modern world, conformity has taken the place 
of morality. We are not free souls—we are 
only monotonous reflections of customs based 
on economic slavery. 

For my part, if 1 am to retain my own self- 
respect, I must at least make the attempt to 
gain freedom. I must at any rate make a break 
for it. The world can know no severer judge 
of its moral quality, no diviner messiah to its 
expectant longing, than Freedom. And by 
freedom I mean the absence of formal coercion. 
Only in the light of freedom can we know our- 
selves or the world we live in. Only in freedom 
can life find fulfilment. If we have any sacred 
bequest from the past, it is that of freedom of 
conscience and the heroism consequent there- 
upon. For its sake the Pilgrims came to Ply- 
mouth—the rock, not the church. For its sake 
the Catholics came to Maryland, the Quakers to 
Pennsylvania, the Huguenots to Georgia. For 
its sake men and women have dared everything. 
For its sake, it is quite possible that men and 
women will continue so to do. 

I cannot let you be responsible for me in any 
way. My conscience requires me to assert my 
freedom, to express myself. I wish no one any 
harm. I want everyone to be free and happy. 
I want justice and liberty. If I must choose 
between being an exploiter and being exploited, 
I choose the latter. 

It is no light matter to sever the ties that 
bind us together here. Indeed, I cannot think 
that this action does sever any real tie. We 
have been held together not by the vows of a 
church, but by the bonds of fellowship in a 
cause. You who now constitute Plymouth 
Church and Society represent not an institu- 
tion, but a cause. Institutions may pass away, 
but a just cause cannot die. 

With grateful appreciation of your friendship 
and kindness—which no words of mine can 
measure or express—and with every good wish 
for your welfare, am, Yours faithfully, 


Ytigh Dia oe 


REV. W. THURSTON BROWN RESIGNS 


As showing the high standing of the 
eloquent divine in his home city, the 
following from the Rochester Herald is 
interesting: 


Rev. William Thurston Brown, of Plymouth 
Congregational Church, surprised his congrega- 
tion by reading from the pulpit last evening his 
resignation as pastor. No previous intimation 
had been ihe by the pastor of his intention to 
retire, and the announcement was entirely un- 
expected to most, if not all, his hearers. 

A meeting of the congregation will be held 
soon to pass on the resignation, but Mr. Brown’s 
decision to withdraw from the church is said to 
be final and not subject to possible reconsidera- 
tion later. Nospecific reason is given in the letter 
read in the pulpit last evening, and no reason 
has been assigned, privately or otherwise, for 
the act. What plans Mr. Brown may have for 
the future are not known. 

No Rochester pastor has been more before the 
public in the last three years, subject both to 
criticism and eulogy, than the pastor of Ply- 
mouth Church. As a preacher, scholar and 
thinker, Mr. Brown has taken high rank in this 
city. At the outset of his ministerial career in 
Rochester, when he succeeded Rev. Mr. Kettle 
as pastor, four years ago, he attracted attention 
as one of the most liberal thinkers and most 
fearless preachers this city had seen or heard. 
The Herald has printed Mr. Brown’s sermons 
each Monday morning almost from the first 
year of his ministry here, so that the public 

enerally has become more familiar with his 
ideas than with those of any other local 
fee In the early days Mr. Brown devoted 

imself mainly to theological subjects, treating 
them with a liberality of view not known in 
this city before. His sermons were couched in 
most eloquent language, far removed from the 
suggestion of sensationalism. Those who dis- 
agreed radically with the preacher’s conclusions 
could not but be impressed with his earnestness 
of purpose, his sincerity of aim and the scholar- 
ly training of the man. 
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Here was no charlatan, straining after effects, 
seeking notoriety through sensational preach- 
ing, but a fearless, eloquent, brilliant student of 
men and of books, proclaiming in the clearest 
and most forcible language possible the result 
of his independent investigations in the field of 
theology. 


For the last year or more Mr. Brown has 
been devoting himself in his pulpit utterances 
almost exclusively to the treatment of social 
and economic problems in their various phases. 
Oftentimes his evening sermon has been 
divorced entirely from theology and directed to 
labor questions that were suggested by current 
events. 


Mr. Brown has been most industrious and 
most effective in his labor crusades, and his 
sermon-lectures have attracted widespread 
attention throughout Western New York. In 
many other public places he has also proclaimed 
the rights of labor. With his pen he has often 
contributed articles, first to the Social Age and 
later to a publication enlitled Here and Now, in 
both of which publications he was interested. 
His sermons were also reproduced in full in 
some national publications. 


A radical change in church government was 
announced last October, when the attempt was 
made to transform a portion of Plymouth 
Church building into a club house, the trustees 
renting quarters in the church to the associa- 
tion formed of the active supporters of the 
pastor, known as the Pilgrims Club. It was 
proposed to have billiards, pool, cards, and, on 
occasions, dancing under the church roof. The 
church was to be opened every day in the week, 
and the avowed object was to bring the church 
membership into closer relations with the 
church. 


The Pilgrims Club has been a success only in 
part. The plans for remodeling the church 
building announced last fall, have not yet been 
catried out, and while to all outward signs 
interest in the church has been increasing, the 
Pilgrims have not played as prominent a part in 
the church as was at first anticipated. 


A GOOD TIME COMING 
CHARLES MACKAY 


There’s a good time coming, boys, 
A good time coming; 
And a poor man’s family 
Shall not be his misery 
In the good time coming. 
Every child shall be a help 
To make his right arm stronger ; 
The happier he the more he has ;— 
Wait a little longer. 


There’s a good time coming, boys, 
A good time coming ; 

The people shall be temperate, 

And shall love instead of hate, 
In the good time coming. 

They shall use, and not abuse, 
And make all virtue stronger ; 

The reformation has begun ;— 
Wait a little longer. 


There’s a good time coming, boys, 
A good time coming: 

Let us aid it all we can, 

Every woman, every man, 
The good time coming; 

Smallest helps, if rightly given, 
Make the impulse stronger ; 

Twill be strong enough one day ;— 
Wait a little longer. 


MY CAMPAIGN 


IN WEST ELGIN 


The riding of West Elgin, which I 
contested in the interest of the Socialist 
Party, is situated in the Province of 
Ontario. A straight line drawn from 
Detroit to Buffalo, 200 miles, will very 
nearly bisect St. Thomas, the largest 
city in the riding. Ontario is well 
called the garden of Canada, and, in 
fact, it might well be called the garden 
of the North American continent. The 
soil is rich and climate delightful. Not 
too cold nor windy in winter and not 
too hot in summer. The people are 
well contented with their country, cli- 
matically, industrially and politically. 

The farmers are all doing well. 
Everything except wheat is selling at 
the highest price for years. Inasmuch 
as the farmer vote is considerably more 
than half of the whole, it is not surpris- 
ing that so few socialist votes were 
cast for me outside the city of St. 
Thomas. In fact, it’s remarkable that 
I got as many as I did, for in most of 
the places where I spoke—I spoke 
seventeen nights hand running—never 
before had a Socialist been seen. The 
country was entirely unorganized, and 
very often there would not be a single 
Socialist in my audience except myself. 
However, I had most attentive hear- 
ings and everywhere the theory of 
Socialism was sympathetically  re- 
ceived, 

It was such a new and unheard of 


thing having a Socialist candidate, that 
many considered my candidature gotten 
up merely as an ordinary third party 
movement in the interest of one of the 
other parties. This riding has been 
such a notorious nest of political cor- 
ruption that each party was willing to 
believe any kind of a political trickery 
possible by the other. 

At the last election, four years ago, 
the incumbent Mr. McDiarmid won for 
the Conservatives, or ‘‘Tories,”’ by the 
narrow majority of seventeen votes 
against the Liberals, or ‘‘Grits,” out of 
a total poll of 6,400. A considerable 
part of McDiarmid’s majority came 
from the city of St. Thomas, and inas- 
much as it was seen that most of my 
vote would come from that city, the 
Tories were very suspicious that I was 
simply running in order to take away 
enough votes from them to elect the 
Liberal, or Grit, Mr. McCrimmon. 

On the other hand, there were so 
many Grits who said they were going 
to vote for me that some of the Grits 
thought I was being run by the Tories. 
However, before the campaign was 
over there is no doubt but that the 
Tories had convinced a good number 
of people that I was a Grit candidate, 
while there were few Grits who thought 
Iwasa Tory. That I was simply a 
Socialist, and standing for Socialism, 
was simply incomprehensible to the old 
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party hacks. Another suspicious cir- 
cumstance consisted in the fact that I 
was running such an evidently hopeless 
race. They had known of third party 
candidates before, but in such cases the 
third candidate had the same views as 
one of the other candidates, but had 
some personal reason or other that 
made him think that there were enough 
independent voters to elect him. In 
the last Dominion election the indepen- 
dent actually did so win. No such 
thing as a man running simply for ad- 
vocating a principle was ever known 
before, so I had a hard task convincing 
many of my genuineness. 

Then again, the fact of my being a 
‘“Vankee’’ was made much of, but on 
the whole I must say that this objection 
was not played upon nearly as much 
as it would have been in a like case in 
the United States. Suppose a foreigner, 
who had not been in the country six 
months, and who had never lived within 
two hundred miles of his constituency, 
had offered himself as a candidate for 
Congress in any farming district of the 
United States, would there not have 
been a howl? How many votes would 
he have polled ? 

One great advantage Canada has 
over the United States is that an elec- 
tion for a member of parliament is not 
confused with an election for any other 
office. In fact, the Canadians have 
nobody to vote for—except in munici- 
pal elections—but members of parlia- 
ment. All other office-holders are 
appointed. 

Hence in the election in West Elgin 
there were only three contestants. 

The other two had been informally 
nominated by their respective parties 
over a year ago. In fact, no sooner is 
an election over than the party often 
unofficially nominates for the next 
election. Elections do not take place 
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at stated times in Canada, but when the 
ministry dissolves parliament. This 
must happen, in any event, every four 
years, and sooner if the House 
gives the ministry an adverse vote. 
However, a party rarely votes itself out 
of power nowadays, either in Canada 
or in England, so the four-year term is 
held to the end. 

The formal nomination took place 
just one week before the election, May 
22nd, and the election was the 29th. 

The law required that all persons 
who wished to be candidates for West 
Elgin must be nominated and seconded 
in the town hall of the village of Dut- 
ton, about ten miles from St. Thomas, 
between the hours of twelve and one 
on May 22. At the appointed hour 
the hall was packed to the roof. Ac- 
cording to custom, each nominee was 
to make a half-hour speech after the 
nominations were over. 

Mr. McCrimmon led off. He being 
the Liberal, and the Liberals being in 
power, it devolved on him to prove 
that his party were not the scoundrels 
that the Tories, being out of power, 
were of necessity compelled to call 
them. ‘‘Turn the rascals out” is just 
as familiar a war-cry in Canada as it is 
in the United States. He made a rather 
favorable impression on the audience, 
although naturally he could not interest 
it very much by glorifying the Admin- 
istration. 

Mr. McDiarmid followed, and he 
naturally spent most of his time show- 
ing what rascals Mr. McCrimmon’s 
party were. He particularly denounced 
the Liberals for selling the pulp forests 
to private capitalists by private sale. 
He said if the sale had been conducted 
by auction he would have had no ob- 
jections. He then proceeded to say 
that while he had no objection to 
Socialism he did have an objection to 
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having a man come into the constitut- 
ency and stand for parliament whose 
citizenship was in doubt, and who had 
said the farmers over-worked their 
laborers ard fed them on salt pork. 
He wound up his speech with these 
remarks serving as an introduction for 
me, and I must say that no part of his 
speech received more applause. It was 
then my turn to ‘‘orate.”’ 

The audience had evidently been 
rendered very hostile, and I felt that 
Mark Antony, facing the angry Roman 
populace, had an easy task beside 
that cut out for me speaking before our 
Canadian cousins—me, a hated ‘‘Yankee 
Trickster,” who had insulted every 
farmer in the riding by saying the 
farmer fed his men on salt pork and 
made his men work from four in the 
morning till midnight! The gall of 
such a man to come before them and 
ask for their suffrage was simply in- 
comprehensible ! 

I might explain that this ‘‘4 a. m. 
Salt Pork Story’’ originated from a 
reply I made to an interlocutor in the 
audience at the St. Thomas Opera 
House at the opening of my campaign. 
Squire Hunt, a well-to-do farmer, asked 
me how it was he and other farmers 
could not get men to work on the farms 
nowadays if there were so many men 
out of employment. I replied there 
were a variety of reasons. 

Farm employment was unsteady ; the 
hired man was taken on for six or eight 
months of the year and then left to 
shift for himself during the winter. It 
was better for a man to take less wages 
in the city and get steady work all the 
year round than take the unsteady farm 
work. I also mentioned that the lone- 
someness of farm life, compared with 
the life of the city, made men loath to 
go out on the farm. Also the fact that 
it was the personal employment of one 
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man by another man, and such em- 
ployment is always more irksome than 
working in company with many other 
men in the same employment. 

Then I gave the standard American 
newspaper joke about the beauties of 
farm life, the rising at 4 a. m. and the 
diet of salt pork, as the final objection. 
The audience saw the point of the joke 
well enough, and it brought down a 
roar of laughter, and Squire Hunt was 
squelched for the night, but he had his 
revenge when the report went over the 
riding that Wilshire had said that the 
farmers fed their men on salt pork and 
made them get up at 4 a. m. 

The Canadians are a more serious- 
minded people than the Americans, 
and one must be careful how he jokes, 
especially when his joke may look dif- 
ferently in cold type than in a hot 
speech. 

I might say that salt pork, as a farm 
diet, has long ago gone out of date on 
all farms since the Beef Trust has 
taken it upon itself to deliver through 
the village butcher fresh beef every 
morning. This remark applies just as 
much, if not more so, to the Ontario 
farmer as to the American one. But 
nevertheless, the newspaper farmer still 
feeds on salt pork. Also, while the 
Ontario farmer luxuriates in his downy 
couch until six or seven in the morning, 
I noticed that he never got through his 
work in the evening in time to get to 
any of my meetings until nine o’clock. 
He stops regular work at six, but after 
supper there are the chores that take 
until after eight to finish up. 

However, as I have before said, the 
Ontario farmer is fairly prosperous and 
takes life easy, for a farmer, and his 
hired man sits at his table and works 
the same hours as he does. Many of 
them are actually laying up a little 
money every year. Schools are much 
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in evidence and the general standard of 
living and intelligence is higher in 
Ontario than most farming districts in 
the United States that I am familiar 
with. 

' My first task before that convention 
was to right myself on the salt pork 
business. I never flatter an audience; 
in fact, I never think of referring to its 
personal characteristics. | However, 
here was a time for me to break a rule. 
Seymour Stedman, who had come over 
from Chicago to help with a speech or 
two, said afterward he did not know 
whether to be more astonished at the 
amount of sass my barrel seemed to 
contain or the unbridled appetite the 
Canadians had for the stuff. 

However, he mistook me. I was 
perfectly sincere in telling them I con- 
sidered the riding of West Elgin to 
have the happiest and most contented 
farming people on the North American 
continent and that nowhere did educa- 
tion and intelligence stand higher, 
and nowhere was nature more ready 
to bestow her blessings. I questioned, 
however, if the people were taking full 
advantage of their position. 

I then proceeded to hastily review 
my opponents’ positions. I had but 
thirty minutes allowed me. 

I said that both ef them favored sell- 
ing the resources of their country, that 
their only difference was as to method 
of sale. One said private sale and the 
other said auction. My position was 
for Canadians to hold on to their coun- 
try for themselves, and to sell it neither 
by auction nor by private sale. 

I then went on to show that the far- 
mer in selling his products was always 
subject to the laws of competition, and 
that any cheapening of production by 
use of machinery meant simply his 
cash return would remain about the 
same for an increased product. That 
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the cheaper the cost of producing 
wheat, the less the price would be, and 
that therefore the farmer could never 
expect to gain any considerable benefit 
from the use of machinery or the in- 
crease of general wealth of the country. 
That he was really in the same position 
as the laborer, only that instead of sell- 
ing labor direct he sold it in a secondary 
form, crystallized into his farm pro- 
ducts. That the ordinary farm in West 
Elgin is of one hundred acres, is worth 
about four thousand dollars, and can 
be rented for about two hundred dol- 
lars a year free of taxes. That, there- 
fore, all the average farmer had in the 
way of advantage over the laborer was 
an income of two hundred dollars a 
year provided he owned his farm free 
from a mortgage. That the income he 
got above this two hundred dollars was 
simply the reward for the labor of his 
entire family, and that when he figured 
it all out he would find that the total 
yearly wages he paid his farm laborer 
and his own yearly income were not far 
apart. That he was, notwithstanding 
his prosperity, not particularly better 
off than his grandfather, yet he had all 
the resources of modern machinery to 
help him produce where his grandfather 
had hardly anything except his good 
strong arms. Fifty years ago his 
grandfather worked hard and got a fair 
living, and that was about all he was 
getting today after working hard. 
However, he knew statistically and 
by his eyesight that the productivity 
of man’s labor had been enhanced 
many,.imany fold. /by «the fiuse of 
machinery, that while the wealth of 
Canada had increased greatly yet he 
himself had had practically no share in 
this general improvement. I then 
showed him how, under the competi- 
tive system, he never could have a 
chance of participating in this increas- 
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ing wealth of the community because 
that wealth must inevitably fall to those 
who owned the monopolies at the ex- 
pense of those who sold competitively. 
I then said that if he wished to share in 
the general increase of wealth he must 
own the monopolies and introduce the 
co-operative system of production and 
distribution. I also drew his attention 
to the fact that the enormous surplus 
wealth produced in the United States 
and which was being handed over to 
Mr. Morgan for investment in foreign 
countries (the American Trusts were an 
evidence that it could not be used at 
home), was a great menace to Canada. 
That Morgan was sure to throw a few 
of his golden lassoes over Canada and 
gather in, one by one, her great indus- 
tries. I asked my Canadian audience 
how they liked the prospect. I asked 
them if I were not a more fitting re- 
presentative, though born in the United 
States, when I declared that I would, if 
elected, do all in my power to hold 
these utilities, these railways, etc., for 
Canadians by having the Dominion 
own and operate them for the benefit 
of Canadians rather than let them be 
sold to Mr. Morgan to be used by him 
to enrich the American capitalists. By 
this time I had the audience going in 
good shape, and my time expiring, I 
sat down amid great applause. I don’t 
think Mr. McDiarmid gained many 
votes by his salt pork story. 

At the opening of the campaign I 
had posted a notice in the press offer- 
ing to pay all the expenses of a meet- 
ing at the St. Thomas Opera House if 
either of my opponents would meet me 
in debate. I added to this an agree- 
ment to give $100 to a local hospital if 
either accepted and to give an addition- 
al $100 if either, after having accepted, 
could carry one-third of the audience 
in his favor against me. The question 
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up to be ‘‘Who is the most fitting re- 
presentative for West Elgin?” 

The custom in Canada is for candi- 
dates to meet in debate, joint meetings 
as they are called being quite the usual 
thing; hence the non-acceptance of my 
challenge was made the subject of con- 
siderable unfavorable comment. In 
the United States we have for so long 
gotten over even thinking of our repre- 
sentatives being able to hold their own in 
a public debate that the non-acceptance 
of achallenge is a fore-gone conclusion. 
In addition to Mr. Stedman’s speeches, 
I derived great assistance from the 
help of the Rev. E. E. Crawford of St. 
Thomas, one of the most popular 
ministers in the town. Mr. Crawford 
was about retiring from his pulpit and 
became my election agent for the 
campaign, devoting all his time to the 
agitation. There is no doubt that his 
eloquence, together with his great 
following in the town, did much to put 
the cause upon a footing that without 
his help would have been hard to gain. 
Mr. R. V. Price, and others of the 
riding, did effective speaking. 

One singular thing was that neither 
of my opponents took the least stand 
against my Socialist theories. In fact, 
as I said, Mr. McDiarmid, although a 
farmer, said he had nothing against 
Socialism right from the convention 
stand on nomination day. It was 
Wilshire, not Socialism, he had at- 
tacked. Mr. McCrimmon even went 
so far as to call himself a Socialist, but 
said he would not go in advance of the 
people’s wishes. Both declared for 
public ownership of public utilities. 

While I did not get either of my 
opponents to debate with me, my old 
friend of the ‘salt pork” episode, 
Squire Hunt and myself had an in- 
teresting little set to. 

The Squire is a Grit, and I suppose 
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I will not be doing him an injustice if I 
give an account of the debate taken 
from the St. Thomas Journal, the local 
Grit paper: 

The Grange Hall, Middlemarch, was filled 
last night, about one hundred being present, 
including a number from the city, when a joint 
debate took place between Mr. Gaylord Wilshire 
and Mr. Frank Hunt. The crowd was an or- 
derly and good natured one, though some 
present frequently gave free expression to their 
individual views. 

The chair was occupied by Mr. J. Lyle, and 
it was arranged that Mr. Wilshire should speak 
for three-quarters of an hour, Mr. Hunt for the 
same time, and each have a quarter of an hour 
in turn to reply. 

Mr. Wilshire in his speech elucidated his 
well-known socialistic doctrines, contending 
for a co-operative instead of a competitive sys- 
tem for the farmer as for the laborer. He con- 
tended that the farmers did not receive the full 
fruit of their labor, but that it went to the 
Rockefellers, the Morgans, and others of that 
class. 

On Mr. Wilshire’s time being up, Mr. Hunt 
arose and expressed his deterinination to nail 
Mr. Wilshire’s hide to the barn door, but Mr. 
Hunt had a pretty hard task to perform, as Mr. 
Wilshire’s speech was such a diplomatic one 
that he did not leave Mr. Hunt very much to 
answer. However, Frank sailed in and pro- 
duced a batch of new stories that took well with 
the crowd, and served to illustrate his points. 
He admitted that he agreed with much that Mr. 
Wilshire said, but his scheme was impossible of 
execution, andimpracticable. ‘‘I ama Socialist 
myself,’’ he said, ‘‘but I believe in a socialism 
of individual effort and brains.’? The indus- 
trious man need not want, and the farmers were 
not the poor shiftless lot that Mr. Wilshire pre- 
tended to think they were. Anyway, Mr. Hunt 
protested against Mr. Wilshire, or anyone else, 
coming and taking his farm to divide it up with 
the loafers that would not work for themselves. 

The meeting closed with the usual cheers. 


The Squire really wound up by 
agreeing with me that Canada should 
own its public utilities, and moreover 
said she should build her own Atlantic 
Steamship line to ship her cattle and 
wheat to European markets rather than 
pay tribute to Mr. Morgan. It is un- 
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necessary to say that I did not propose 
dividing up the farms, but specifically 
said that whatever a man could use for 
his own use he should have. It was 
the ownership of the monopolies I said 
should vest in the state. The farmer 
will never lose his farm by either con- 
fiscation or division. Socialism would 
give him and his hired man an oppor- 
tunity to get so much better a living 
than he now gets that he will be glad 
to get rid of his farm and come into 
the general fold. 

The election results were as follows: 
Out of a total number of 5,732 votes 
cast I received 425, Mr. McDiarmid 
2,769, and Mr. McCrimmon 2,341. Of 
my 425 votes, 375 were given in St. 
Thomas. The total vote in St. Thomas 
was but 2,514, so I received 15 per 
cent. 

It is superfluous to say that I went 
into the campaign purely for propa- 
ganda purposes and with no hope of 
election. Considering that I was the 
first Socialist parliamentary candidate 
ever voted for in that constituency, and 
that both myself and Socialism were 
quite unknown quantities to more than 
half the electorate less than one month 
before the election, I consider the num- 
ber of votes polled is eminently en- 
couraging. 

There is today absolutely no differ- 
ence in the programmes of the Liberal 
and the Conservative parties in Canada. 
The campaigns are simply conducted 
upon the theory that the ‘‘ins” are dis- 
honest and should be kicked out for 
the purpose of installing the honest 
‘‘outs,’’ who are honest because they 
are ‘‘out.’? Some years ago the Lib- 
erals were more or less free-traders and 
anti-imperialists, while the Conserva- 
tives were protectionists and mon- 
archial. 

But today all that has passed. They 
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are both of them protectionist and 
imperialist now. 

With the growth of the Socialist 
party itis a certainty that one or the 
other of the old parties must disappear, 
but it is difficult to say which. 

If the Liberal party in Canada were 
true to name it would be the logical 
one to be swallowed up, but as it is not 
there is no reason to say it will go. 
Especially is this true when I say that 
inasmuch as it formerly stood for free 
trade, and as the farmers were to be 
more benefitted by a lower tariff than 
the city manufacturers, we find that 
the Liberals are the stronger in the 
country, while the Conservatives carry 
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all the cities and carry them because 
most of the working class are Tories. 

Now, as the Socialist Party must 
surely derive most of its votes from the 
working class, it should logically, then, 
break up the Tories more than the 
Liberals. However, we see in Eng- 
land much the same phenomena of a 
great number of Tory workingmen, 
yet the Liberals there are certainly 
breaking up, and their remnants are 
making the Socialist Party. However, 
it is true that of two workingmen in 
Canada, one a Liberal and one a Con- 
servative, the latter will really be more 
likely of a conservative nature than the 
former. 


WAKING UP 


The following is the vote received 
by each of the Socialist candidates for 
the Provincial Parliament in the prov- 
ince of Ontario at the election held on 
the 29th of May last: 


CANDIDATE RIDING VOTE 


Joun H. McMILLAN Manitoulin 241 
SAMUEL CARTER South Wellington 100 
H. GAYLORD WILSHIRE West Elgin 425 
JAMES SIMPSON East Toronto 37 

JoHN A. KELLY West Toronto 225 
Miss MARGARET HAILE North Toronto 81 
S. A. CORNER South Toronto 180 


Considering that this was the first 
attempt of the Socialists to contest for 
seats in the Provincial Parliament, and 
that the sole object sought was to edu- 
cate the voters as to the true meaning 


of Socialism, the result of the election 
can not fail of giving satisfaction and 
encouragement for a more vigorous 
and determined campaign at the next 
election. 

In every riding the votes cast for the 
candidates far outnumber the avowed 
Socialist vote. Especially is this true 
of North Toronto, where with only 17 
known Socialists in the riding Miss 
Haile received 81 votes. 

Not only did the election result in 
bringing out more votes for the Social- 
ist candidates than was expected, but 
it has resulted in an increased interest 
in the meetings of the various leagues 
and branches, 


THE AMERICAN 


INVASION 


RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


HEN Mr. Morgan the other 
day said in court, obviously 
without any affectation, 
that he saw nothing extra- 
ordinary in a transaction of 
ten million dollars, he said 
nothing extraordinary, 
though a capitalized press 
and a capitalized world 
may gape in astonishment. 
It was merely the talk of a 
certain class of brain at 

home with its material. Similarly, my 

dear Wilshire, I see nothing extraordin- 
ary in receiving a paltry fifty guineas 
for this article, though it may well 
astonish others. There are many 
parallels hardly less astonishing to 
the man who does something else. 

You may, perhaps, sometimes stop a 

moment and watch the huge cranes 

hoisting tons of stone to the top of 
some new sky-scraper. It is marvellous, 
you say. How ever do they do it! 

But the architect sees nothing surpris- 

ing in these vast masses of iron and 

stone. To him it is all in the day’s 
work. A special training has made it 

a familiar feat to him; and, as a matter 

of fact, there is in it little more than a 

multiplication of force and an accumu- 

lation of material, which comes prim- 
arily of the money to purchase both. 

A little building may be essentially far 

more wonderful, and have called out 

much rarer gifts in the man who made 
it. But mere bulk naturally impresses 
and even terrifies, however really in- 
significant it may be. Leaving out the 
work of nature, bulk in the works of 
man can only mean two things—really 


only one thing—money and labor. The 
pyramids, we are told, were built with 
the sweat and blood of myriads of 
slaves. Any fool could have designed 
the pyramids. They were only ren- 
dered possible by an inexhaustible sup- 
ply of cheap human labor. Technically 
they are monuments to forgotten Egyp- 
tian kings. Actually, they are, so to 
say, anthills of stone, whose real signi- 
ficance is the power of money and the 
cheapness of human industry. They 
meant no special brains in the archi- 
tects who designed them or the kings 
whose ridiculous vanity ordered them. 

It is just the very same with the 
pyramids of dollars which certain 
American financiers are at the moment 
causing to be erected in their own 
honor. The colossal fortunes of Mr. 
Carnegie, Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. 
Morgan do not really for a moment 
imply that any of these gentlemen are 
really cleverer financiers than their pre- 
decessors—anything like so original, 
for example, as Mr. John Law who 
blew the South Sea Bubble. They 
make a greater impression merely be- 
cause the chess-board is bigger, and 
the game for higher stakes. There is 
no more skill in manipulating a million 
dollars than in manipulating ten cents. 
The real skill is in the million dollars. 
Indeed, the more million dollars you 
have, the easier becomes the game. 
In fact, very soon it plays itself. Your 
real financier is the poor man. 

That America was to be the land of 
financiers was a foregone conclusion. 
With all its vast natural resources, the 
American nation must surely have been 
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the stupidest nation in the world if it 
missed being the richest. But the point 
I wish to make is that America’s wealth 
means no specially terrifying genius in 
the men who have made it, and no 
essential originality of method. 

The originality of America is vastly 
over-rated. America has applied ideas 
with immense industry and skill, but it 
has invented none. It has wealth, 
energy, skill and industry. It has more 
electric power than any other country 
in the world. And yet, it is not going 
to beat the rest of the world upon that. 
It is the quality, not the quantity, of 
mind that wins in the end, and the mind 
of America is still the mind of a skilled 
mechanic, of an expert salesman. 

Europe’s fear of America seems to 
me childish for many reasons—chiefly 
for the main reason, the money reason. 
Of all things money is most democratic. 
Money knows no country. The com- 
plications of public and private invest- 
ments are the best proof of that. Why 
should an Englishman care because an 
American runs his underground railway 
for him, or, maybe, dislodges London 
“lodgings” by the more excellent way 
of the apartment house? Is the coun- 
try going to pieces on that account? 
Is American architecture going to 
pieces because it has so finely adapted 
to its own climate and social conditions 
the ideas of our new English school of 
architecture? Nobody appears to have 
talked of a Danish invasion when a 
Danish company started its great trans- 
Atlantic system of cables; and French 
cookery and Italian opera, or Russian 
diplomacy, have done no particular 
harm to other nations. 

The ‘‘American Invasion” is one of 
those bogie-phrases with which the 
world delights to frighten itself. What 
about the long-standing European in- 
vasion of America? Such insignificant 
nations as Germany and Ireland and 
Italy and France—not to speak of her 
poor despised parent, England—have 
still their representatives on American 
soil. 

Indeed, the ‘‘American Invasion”’ is 
chiefly the application to Europe of 
Americanized English ideas. Let us 
call them Ang’o-Saxon, for peace’ 
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sake—but they began in England none 
the less; and England, of all nations, 
has no need to trouble her old, ever- 
young soul about them. 


What though the young American 
Eagle should carry on the work of the 
British Lion! So long as the good 
work goes on, who cares. Only I con- 
fess a prejudice against the Russian 
Bear—and there is one thing to be said 
in favor of America. It is good to old 
Ireland. 


Personally, the more nations ‘‘in- 
vade” each other in the way of helping 
each other with rapid transit and ‘‘cut’’ 
steamship rates, the better it seems to 
me for all nations concerned ; and Mr. 
Morgan, consciously or not, is undoubt- 
edly doing more for the ‘‘federation of 
the world,” and the obliteration of 
ridiculous race-hatreds than a million 
poets. It is sad to think that a few 
million dollars is worth so much more 
than a few million poets. 


DEAR LE GALLIENNE,— 


Kind of you to sing your song of 
The American Invincible Golden Ar- 
mada which has carried off England’s 
Fleet of a Night. I see you are indif- 
ferent to the matter, for you calmly say 
that ‘‘personally, the more nations in- 
vade each other in the way of ‘cut’ 
steamship rates, the better it seems 
to me.” It’s well for you that you 
slipped off to England before I had a 
chance to send you that fifty guineas, 
for I am sure if you are counting on 
Mr. Morgan’s syndicate giving you a 
“cut’’ rate on your return you will be 
very much mistaken. I will now wait, 
dear Le Gallienne, until I inevitably 
get a beseeching cablegram—it may be 
a Marconi-gram by that time—for me 
to wire you money to get back here on 
the new return rates. They will be 
nearly double what they are now, I 
have no doubt, if what I hear is true, 
and there will be no longer any half- 
rate tickets for poets, either, so you are 
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very liable to change your mind about 
it being ‘‘better for me.” 

Yes, you are quite right, Mr. Morgan 
is doing far more to federate the world 
than a million poets. But, after all, he 
is, as you say, simply like all other 
financiers—simply a tool of destiny, and 
an unconscious one, too. We poets at 
any rate, even if we do not have the 
satisfaction of looking upon ourselves 
as ‘‘tools,” have the greater satisfaction 
of knowing who are the tools, and can 
see with an artist’s eye the design of 
the great work of art they are carrying 
out—the building of a Heaven on 
Earth. Mr. Morgan in reality has no 
more conception of the grand plan he 
is carrying out than has an_ Italian 
immigrant any idea of the architectural 
effect of the twenty-story building, the 
cellar of which he is engaged in excav- 
ating. 

Mr. Morgan sees the thing in hand to 
do for the moment is to find a remedy 
for ‘‘over-production,”’ be it of iron, or 
of railways, or of steamships, and he 
forthwith organizes companies for the 
express purpose of preventing this 
‘‘over-production.”” It’s a startling 
paradox that, whereas only a few years 
ago we were rewarding the men like 
Carnegie who organized to asszst pro- 
duction, we have now reversed the pro- 
cess, and are rewarding, and in a far 
greater degree, the Rockefellers and 
Morgans who are showing us how to 
prevent production. 

However, all this is in the line of a 
natural evolution. Society always de- 
velops that which it has the most need 
for. There was atime when what we 
needed was more railways and more 
ships. 

The more railways we built the richer 
we became. Now, however, that we 
have built all the railways we need, it 
would be simply a waste to build more, 
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and so we must invent a Morgan to act 
as a brake on the wheels of industry 
to prevent these needless railways 
being built. 

A few years ago and Morgan as an 
organizer of Trusts would have been 
an absurdity. We had not then reached 
the stage where we needed to stop pro- 
duction. No better proof of the truth 
of this theory can be had than turning 
back into the pages of Mr. Morgan’s 
own life. 

What do we find him doing ten years 
ago? We find Mr. Morgan then as the 
great reorganizer of bankrupt railroads, 
taking up odds and ends of misman- 
aged roads, building them into great 
systems, wde his Southern Railway, 
putting them in perfect physical con- 
dition, and in general acting the part of 
a great organizer of industry. It is 
particularly to be noted that in those 
days he was also doing just the reverse 
of what he is doing now as to capitali- 
zation. Then he was squeezing water 
out of the bankrupt, water-logged rail- 
way corporations. He would take a 
railway stocked for ten millions, reor- 
ganize it, and capitalize it for two mil- 
lions. Today he organizes his Trusts 
on exactly the opposite principle. He 
capitalizes them for about four times 
as much as they cost. The capitaliza- 
tion of his new shipping trust is $170,- 
000,000, yet it is conceded that the 
$40,000,000 bonds represent fully all it 
would cost to rebuild the ships anew. 
Likewise with his Steel Trust, the 300 
million of bonds represent a full esti- 
mate upon the cost of reconstruction, 
but the capitalization, including the 
bonded debt, is nearly four times 300 
million. 

Now Mr. Morgan is the same Mr. 
Morgan today that he was ten years 
ago. He has not gone mad, and, in 
fact, the very men who approved of his 
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squeezing out the watered stocks ten 
years ago are the same men who now 
are with him in pumping it all back 
again. Why this reversal of the stream 
of water? Very simple. 

Mr. Morgan is today ‘‘capitalizing 
the future,’’ while ten years ago he was 
“capitalizing the present.’ 

What is particularly to the point is 
the fact that in each case he was and is 
doing exactly the correct thing. Ten 
years ago he was capitalizing his roads 
upon the theory that there would be 
more or less competition, and that con- 
sequently he could not look for more 
than an ordinarily fair interest upon the 
money invested. He therefore capital- 
ized the reorganized roads upon the 
basis of what they would cost to recon- 
struct. 

Today he knows that with his Trusts 
he has nothing to do with costs of con- 
struction as a basis for valuation. His 
new capitalizations are not based upon 
cost of construction but upon ‘‘earning 
power.” Now, ‘‘earning power’ when 
you have a trust is a very different pro- 
position from ‘‘earning power’ when 
you have competition. It may cost the 
steamship line ten dollars for every 
steerage passenger that they carry 
across the Atlantic. With keen com- 
petition they may possibly not be able 
to charge over eleven dollars a head. 
At this rate say they earn four per cent. 
When they go in the Trust they put up 
the rates to say thirteen dollars. Now 
the increased cost of two dollars will 
probably not decrease traffic to any 
great degree, so it practically represents 
anet gain. Well, then, if eleven dollars 
meant one dollar profit per head, and 
that meant tour per cent dividend, then 
thirteen dollars means three dollars 
profit per head and twelve per cent. 
dividend. Hence where, under com- 
petition, the ship company could only 


earn four per cent. on a capitalization 
of one hundred dollars, after the Trust 
was formed it could have its capitaliza- 
tion increased to three hundred dollars 
and still earn four per cent., the same 
percentage it earned before. 

I therefore say that Mr. Morgan is 
quite justified in watering his trust 
stocks as heavily as he is doing because 
with a monopoly he can make them pay 
upon so much larger dividends. 

However, I am wandering from my 
point, namely, that Mr. Morgan is no 
more aware that he is~ building the 
foundations of the organization that 
is to Federate the World than is the 
polyp that contributes his share to the 
coral island aware of the thing of beauty 
he may be creating for man’s use. 
The polyp has no knowledge of the 
existence of man nor of a coral island. 
His life work is to form his cell in the 
coral where he is working. He does 
this simply for his own amusement and 
comfort. That the work he was doing 
for himself was ever to be of benefit 
for another order of beings would be a 
thought obviously beyond his compre- 
hension. 

Now, my dear Le Gallienne, while 
you and I both have the highest regard 
and respect for Mr. Morgan’s pre- 
eminence in finance, and even in the 
matter of art he is no mean connoisseur, 
yet I think we both feel that it would 
be quite as impossible to show Mr. 
Morgan a picture of the future human 
society of which he, more than any one 
man, is building the foundations, as it 
would be to show a polyp a picture of 
the future coral reef of which he is lay- 
ing the foundation. 

However, the mere fact that Mr. 
Morgan cannot see what he is really 
building has little or no effect upon the 
fact that we are going to have the 
structure. Mr. Morgan can no more stop 
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his work than can the polyp. There 
is behind both an irresistible instinct to 
work, and it no more can be disobeyed 
than can a rat terrier avoid cocking 
his ears when he sees a rat. 

Now that we have agreed about Mr. 
Morgan, my dear Le Gallienne, let us 
turn our eyes upon our own differences 
of opinion. 

You rather seem to make fun of the 
term ‘‘American Invasion,” and style it 
a ‘“‘bogie-phrase.’ Of course, the way 
you and I look at it as leading to the 
Federation of the World, allows us to 
contemplate it in a general way with 
the keenest satisfaction as carrying out 
our highest ideal. But for those who 
have no such ideal, or for those who, 
while they may have the ideal, and see 
that the ‘‘American Invasion”’ is carry- 
ing us toward a world federation, yet 
are in danger of starving to death from 
unemployment during the process, Mr. 
Morgan is certainly a very true Bogie- 
man tothem. Take the very shipping 
trust which we have been discussing. 
Why did Mr. Morgan form it? He 
says, in order to prevent the construc- 
tion of unnecessary ships. He wished to 

«prevent the cut-throat competition that 

too many ships are sure to bring about. 
Now this was a perfectly logical step 
of Mr. Morgan’s, but I would like to 
remind you, my dear Le Gallienne, 
that those men who have been working 
in the ship yards of Europe, and who 
are now going to lose their jobs making 
ships, will hardly be satisfied when 
they come to you hungry, by your 
loftily telling them, ‘‘Oh, it’s all right, 
boys. Mr. Morgan is simply preparing 
ing to federate the world. There are 
too many ships.” They may be as 
strongly in favor of a world federation 
as you or I, but they don’t wish to 
starve while getting there. 

Mr. Morgan is quite right in stepping 
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in and preventing society wasting labor 
making unnecessary ships and things, 
but he must remember that the men 
who were making these waste ships 
were getting bread for themselves and 
their families. It’s the problem of 
taking care of these men who are losing 
their jobs by this Morganization of the 
World that I consider very far from 
being any mere Bogie Problem. 

It’s not that you Englishmen don’t 
want better means of transportation 
than you have now, and that you are 
not appreciative of the American brains 
and money we are sending over there 
to solve such problems for you, that 
there is a fear in England of the Ameri- 
can Invasion. It’s not so much that 
there is a sentimental regret at America 
sweeping the British fleet off the seas 
by no bigger wave than that created by 
an American bank draft. 

Pas du tout, it’s the unconscious feel- 
ing that Mr. Morgan presages a great 
social change that is causing the un- 
easiness in Europe. Unquestionably, 
the first symptom of this change is 
going to be an unemployed problem. 
Now, Mr. Morgan is not causing this 
problem to appear. As a matter of 
fact, the same conditions that presage 
this very unemployed problem are the 
very conditions that have created a Mr. 
Morgan. 

Mr. Morgan can play his role simply 
owing to the tremendous amount of 
surplus capital which is accumulating 
in the world, and which has been put 
into his hands for investment. He is 
doing the best he can to find it invest- 
ment, but the surplus is growing much 
too fast for even Mr. Morgan to find an 
escape for it. The moment Mr. Mor- 
gan confesses that he cannot use the 
surplus capital that is being produced, 
then we will have our unemployed 
problem. Vast numbers of workmen 
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today are getting work producing cap- 
ital. Once let the word go forth that 
there is an over-production of capital, 
and that there must be a shut-down, 
then at that moment will the great un- 
employed problem appear. 

This, then, my dear Le Gallienne, 
is the problem that the world must 
solve, and I doubt very much if Mr. 
Morgan will be any more able to solve 
it than could the polyp, who has built 
his reef above sea level, know how to 
continue building without destroying 
his life. 

It is here where Le Gallienne and 
Wilshire can come in and do their little 
stunt of singing their song about Feder- 
ating the World. 

You know the story of ‘Little Jack 
Horner Who sat in the Corner, eating 
his Christmas Pie.’”” You remember he 
thought he was a pretty smart fellow 
when he stuck in his Thumb and 
Pulled out a Plum. I know I never 
could see what he had to be so con- 
ceited about. There he had the pie, 
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and he knew the plum was there, and 
of course if he stuck in his thumb he 
could fetch it out whenever he wanted 
it. Why he should brag and blow 
about the discovery of the plum was 
always a mystery to me, but I now see 
that there was a mystical meaning to 
our old nursery rhyme. Jack Horner 
was meant to be the People, and the 
Pie is the Earth. The Plum is the 
good things of the Earth. They are 
all there for the asking. Some day we 
wil! have sense enough to stick in our 
thumbs and pull out our plum. Then 
we will all be as conceifed over our 
obviousness as was Little Jack Horner. 

In the meanwhile, my dear Le Galli- 
enne, you and I, knowing where a few 
of the smaller plums are, will stick in 
our little thumbs and grab what we can 
and think what fools the rest of the 
people are not to stand together and rig 
up one of those wondertul cranes you 
speak about, and have it lift out the 
plums for all of us, while we take time 


to play ping-pong. 


AND THE NEWSPAPERS 


The members of an influential church in one 
of the greatest cities of the United States met 
Wednesday night for their annual dinner. The 
Reverend Henry Frank, in charge of the 
church, requested this newspaper to arrange 
for the delivery of a speech at the dinner on the 
topic, ‘“‘Freedom and Journalism.’’ Instead of 
“speaking” the speech, we sent the Rev. Mr. 
Frank a proof of the editorial which we print 
below : 

It is a mistake to consider the daily news- 
paper a separate, independent feature of human 
life. The newspaper is simply ove of the forces, 
or faculties, of the complex organism which we 
call society, 


In civilization, the press corresponds with the 


faculty of speech in the individual. Whatever 
speech does for the individual, the press does 
for society as a whole. It is almost unneces- 
sary, therefore, to insiston the usefulness of the 
press in all departments of organized social life. 

The higher the social development, the more 
fully will .be developed that social faculty 
which we call the newspaper. 

The development of the newspaper follows 
very much on the lines of the development of 
speech in a human being. 

In a very young child, speech is used simply 
for the purpose of conveying news. 

Primitive speech simply gives facts—“I am 
hungry,’’ ‘“‘I am thirsty,’’ ‘‘I am sleepy,’’ ‘I 
fell down,’’ ‘‘I have a headache.’’ 
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Primitive journalism, like primitive speech, 
is simply a record of simple things, of mere news. 

As the individual develops, the uses of speech 
become more complex. News, of course, is 
still important, but the spreading of news ceases 
to be the only or the most important work of 
speech, 

And so it is with journalism. 

When speech and journalism are fully devel- 
oped in the individual and in society, their im- 
portant work ceases to be bald statements of 
facts. 

The important work of the newspaper is 
spreading knowledge, protesting against injus- 
tice, encouraging public service by widespread 
praise, exercising in the affairs of the world the 
irresistible power of publicity. 

When an honest newspaper speaks it ex- 
presses the beliefs and the wishes of those who 
read it. 

There never was a corrupt official who could 
hear without dread the growling of a hundred 
thousand voices outside his door. 

There does not live a corrupt official, however 
hardened, who hears without alarm the opinions 
of a million men voiced through a newspaper 
which they trust. 

The newspaper is a powerful agent—probably 
the most powerful in the world, in spite of its 
innumerable imperfections. 

It is powerful because it represents combina- 
tion, organization, co-operation. A newspaper 
is powerful not merely in proportion to the 
ability of those who may chance to direct it. 
Its power depends even more upon the character 
of the men who read it, who really direct it, 
and who in turn are influenced by it. 

Whatever power there is in a combination 
of individuals resides in the press. Undoubt- 
edly it is the world’s greatest power. 

Of all agencies among men, the daily news- 
paper is perhaps the least corrupt, the most 
accurate in expressing the will of the people. 
Its virtue is not due, of course, to any superior 
qualities in those by whom the newspaper is 
directed. 

It is due to the fact that the newspaper is 
daily subjected to the test of public opinion. It 
exists on the basis of an absolutely perfect 
“referendum.’’ It can be destroyed by its 
readers at any moment. It must represent 
them and accompany them in their various 
aspirations, or cease to exist. 

Established government, on the other hand, 
as everybody knows, is based on a constitution, 
and by various devices it is put beyond the 
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reach of the people presumed to control it. It 
has ever a tendency to escape from the control 
of the people and become the tool of selfish 
individuals. 

Jefferson, in a letter which he wrote to David 
Humphreys in 1789, expresses briefly the 
strongest argument in favor of freedom of the 
press : 

‘‘There are rights which it is useless to sur- 


render to the government, and which govern- 
ments have yet always been found to invade. 
Among these are the rights of thinking, and 
publishing our thoughts by speaking or writing.’’ 

Every government, not excepting our own 
present government, has its moments of attack- 


ing the liberty of the press. 
Every now and then some wise schemer, 


profiting by public sentiment or by newspaper 
mistakes, devises some plan for submitting the 
newspaper to the control of some set of indi- 
viduals or laws. Every dictator has had his 
day of newspaper suppression. Every ruler, 
seeking to take away from the people the power 
which belongs to them, has sought control of 


the press first. 
A strong mind among those who have felt 


and expressed contempt for inferior kinds of 
newspapers was that of Carlyle. Yet he recog- 
nized the connection between the newspaper 
and individual liberty. In his ‘‘Heroes and 


Hero-Worship”’ he says : 
“Tjiterature is our Parliament, too. Printing, 


which comes necessarily out of writing, is 
equivalent to Democracy; invent Writing, 


Democracy isinevitable. . . . 
“Those poor bits of rag-paper with black ink 


on them—from the Daily Newspaper to the 
sacred Hebrew Book—what have they not done, 


what are they not doing !”” 
‘Those poor bits of rag-paper’’ were indeed 


poor bits of rag-paper in Carlyle’s day. A 
change has come, wonderful and sudden. The 
“rag’’ age has gone. Whole forests are now 
ground up into newspapers every year, and in 
spite of all the mistakes the newspapers make 
it may safely be said that these forests, ground 
to wood pulp and fed to the printing press, do 
far more for humanity than would have been 
done by the same forests transformed into 


houses or into blazing fires. 
Men have never achieved freedom for them- 


selves except when combined together physic- 
ally and mentally in great numbers. 

The newspaper unites hundreds of thousands, 
and even millions, of men and women in one 
line of thinking, and in this way it becomes the 
world’s greatest agency for freedom and mental 
development.—Chicago American. 


A BOUQUET FROM McGRADY 


Bellevue, Ky., April 29, 1902. 
My DEAR WILSHIRE : 

Enclosed find check for one dollar, and 
kindly continue my name on your subscription 
list. I am delighted to notice that your maga- 
zine is recognized by the ablest thinkers of this 
country and Europe as one of the leading pub- 
lications of the age. You are doing a noble 
service to the cause of justice and humanity by 
enlisting such an array 
of talent under the 
banner of Socialism. 
I read, with great 
pleasure, Julian Haw- 
thorne’s letter on the 
Soul of America in 
the last number of 
your Review. It is 
really gratifying to see 
this representative 
scion of the Puritans 
wield his mighty pen 
in behalf of a move- 
ment which aims to 
emancipate the human 
race from the bondage 
of industrial servitude. 
Today the world is 
sighing for the Broth- 
erhood of Man. The 
genius and talent of 
the age are anxiously 
awaiting the dawn 
of the Millenium, 
which will be estab- 
lished on this earth 
when men shall accept 
the doctrine of love and justice proclaimed by 
the lowly Nazarene on the vine-clad hills of 
Israel. The noblest minds in the field of art 
and science and literature, recognize the vast 
possibilities of future ages, and fully realize 
that the triumph of the soul can not be accom- 
plished, the human intellect can not reach its 
complete development, till the masses are re- 
leased from the yoke of slavery, and the life of 
every individual is blessed with all the oppor- 
tunities created by the force and power of social 


agencies. Of course, the selfish and the ignor- 
ant will repudiate the doctrines of Socialism ; 
for, owing to their dwarfed mentality and inert 
spirituality, they are incapable of appreciating 
the advantages that would accrue to society 
from the establishment of a Co-operative Com- 
monwealth. These poor creatures are the pro- 
duct of their environments, and they are no 
more deserving of censure for their vulgar views 
of life, than the man 
who was born blind, 
because he fails to 
conceive the splendor 
of the noon-tide sun 
and the glittering ex- 
panse of the nocturnal 
skies. Quite recently 
a Cincinnati weekly 
said that if the free 
lunch counters were 
destroyed, Socialism 
would be silent for 
twenty years. I pre- 
sume that the benight- 
ed Editor of this little 
sheet had never heard 
of Count Tolstoy; 
Lombroso, the ablest 
living authority on 
criminology ; Buch- 
ner, the peer of the- 
last century; Wallace, 
the rival of the immor- 
tal Darwin; Renan, 
the pride of his cen- 
tury; Sir Thomas 
More, the glory of his 
age; Fourier, Proudhon, Saint Simon, Marx, 
Lassalle, Morris, Ruskin, Zola, and a host of 
others who have achieved imperishable fame in 
the realm of thought. 
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Yours sincerely, 
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A government department for the 
transmission of intelligence is probably 
as old as government itself, and a 
freight and passenger post, the Cursus 
Publicus, was one of the earliest estab- 
lishments of imperial Rome. 

Nothing is more expeditious, says 
Herodotus, than the mode of transmit- 
ting messages invented and employed 
by the Persians. Upon every route 
there are ranged, from distance to dis- 
tance, and for each day’s march, relays 
of men and of horses, kept in stations, 
(posts) specially established for this 
purpose. Snow, rain, heat, darkness, 
nothing prevents the couriers from ful- 
filling their office, and doing it with the 
greatest celerity. The first to arrive 
passes his dispatches to the second, 
this one to the third, and so on until 
the message reaches its destination. 

The Book of Esther tells how King 
Ahashuerus, pressed to revoke the 
murderous decrees against the Heb- 
rews, and to get his new orders to the 
extremities of his empire, made use of 
all sorts of postmen, riders upon horses, 
on camels and on mule back. 

It is said that the Orientals made use 
of swallows as carrier pigeons are now 
sometimes used in postal service. They 
carried the birds far from their homes 
and, having painted certain signs on 
their wings, set them at liberty. The 
birds returned to their nests and the 
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JamMEs L. Cow1xs, in Wayland’s Monthly 


message arrived with them. They 
even raised swallows for postal carriers, 
and up to 200 years ago this custom 
still prevails in some parts of Asia. In 
the reign of Artaxerxes, high towers 
were built at the different stations on 
which signal fires were burned at night 
and criers, posted on these towers, car- 
ried the news from one to another. 

The Caliphs of Arabia, the sover- 
eigns of China and of Tartary had 
regular postal services in the ninth cen- 
tury of ourera. The Couriers of the 
great Khan of Tartary wore belts gar- 
nished with bells to notify the different 
relays of their coming. The couriers 
of the Incas of Peru carried the mes- 
sengers upon their shoulders, each 
courier as he arrived at a relay station, 
skilfully transmitting his charge to 
another courier until the messenger 
reached his destination. 

Couriers were undoubtedly employed 
by Romulus and Sextus and Tarquin 
and Brutus, but a regularly established 
post only became a necessity to the 
Romans after they had begun to extend 
their power over Italy, and probably 
followed the construction of the great 
Roman roads. The Appian way was 
commenced by the Censor Appius 
Claudius about 311, B. C., and ran from 
Rome to Capua and Brindisi. Ninety 
years later Flaminius Nepos com- 
menced the Flaminian way to Rimini 
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and Aquilea. Upon these routes the 
Roman post seems to have had its birth. 
The administration specially charged 
with the transport of intelligence was 
called the Cursus Publicus, and beside 
it and along with it was operated a ser- 
vice styled Angariz, which in certain 
cases and on certain conditions was open 
to private use. The service thus estab- 
lished covered not only the transport of 
letters, but of persons and of produce 
and, in the happy days of the republic, 
says the historian Rothschild, it seems 
to have rendered as much service to the 
public as to the state. 

The Emperor Augustus introduced 
most important changes in the Cursus 
Publicus. Those who used it were 
obliged to furnish horses for the state 
relays. The administration of the ser- 
vice was divided into two distinct sec- 
tions ; first, the Angariz, covering the 
regu.ar postal service, whether of im- 
perial dispatches or of persons enjoying 
imperial passes, and second, the Paran- 
gariz, or the service of the army, in- 
cluding the repairs of the roads and 
bridges, and the imposition of forced 
labor on the roads. It was Augustus 
who set up in the Roman Forum, the 
golden milestone, and from which all 
distances were taken between Rome 
and the provinces. 

Only those private individuals who 
held an imperial passport or diploma 
were allowed to use the imperial posts, 
and in some cases these passes secured 
to the fortunate holders not only free 
transport, but free entertainment as 
well. The imperial relays were so 
organized under Tiberius that on one 
occasion he made a journey of 200 
miles in twenty-four hours. 

Diocletian divided the postal service 
into three classes ; the Cursus Publicus 
Fiscalis, devoted to the transport of the 
tribute and of provisions for the service 
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of the state—taxes usually paid in kind; 
the military relays and the public post. 
The result of Diocletian’s reforms was 
an increased strictness in the issue of 
travelers’ privileges. Every traveler 
was obliged to have a passport. Let- 
ters extraordinary were granted, but 
only to ambassadors and other digni- 
taries as special marks of the imperial 
favor. Possibly, also, says Rothschild, 
ordinary letters—tickets—were issued 
and sold at rates determined by distance 
and the necessities of the journey—as 
in our railroad toll system, while the 
extraordinary letters — passes—were 
gratuitous; possibly also, there may 
have been a difference in the celerity 
of the services, the one accommoda- 
tion; the other, express. The Roman 
innkeepers were often obliged to fur- 
nish the holders of the imperial passes 
not only with free transport, but on 
occasion to entertain them according to 
their dignity, on wine, beer, bacon, 
beef, oil, vinegar, wax, nuts and cheese. 

Constantine the Great, used the posts 
as a most annoying means of public 
espionage. His pious son, Constantius, 
in his religious zeal, issued 400 clerical 
passes to as many bishops on the occa- 
sion of the Council of Rimini. Gibbon 
says that during the reign of Constan- 
tius, the highways were covered with 
troops of bishops galloping from every 
side to their synods, and while they 
labored to reduce the whole sect to 
their opinions, the public establishment 
of the posts was almost ruined by their 
hasty and repeated journeys. 

Monsieur Nadet concludes his ‘‘L’ Ad- 
ministration des Posts Chez Les Ro- 
mains” as follows: ‘In our modern 
Europe, the posts with their liberty of 
land and water transport are a source 
of incalculable prosperity for the peo- 
ple. They are the arteries of com- 
merce. In that ancient world they not 
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only added an additional instrument of 
servitude to so many others ; they also 
enfeebled and impoverished the prov- 
inces, crushed less under the weight of 
the legal imposts than by the iniquity 
of the assessments and by the exactions 
for which they served as a pretext. 
Without reckoning the members of the 
imperial court, the magistrates and the 
commanders of the troops, there were 
the soldiers and the servants of the 
magistrates who took the horses and the 
cattle of the farmers. There were also 
the directors of the stations in the cities 
and upon the routes who invented every 
species of extortion. There were also 
the nobility of the cities, the chiefs of 
the councils, all the powerful, indeed, 
who forced the poor people of city and 
country—jlebes urbana, plebes rustica 
—to furnish them free transport for 
themselves and for the material with 
which they built and decorated their 
palaces and their villas.” 

The possibilities of the postal service 
for good or for evil are altogether 
beyond imagination. It may become a 
public curse, as in imperial Rome, or it 
may be made the greatest of public 


blessings, as we would have it in demo- 


cratic America. It is by no means 
certain, however, what the issue shall 
be, curse or blessing, for in this cou ‘try 
the proper functions of the postoffice 
are divided between the government 
and our great private transport corpora- 
tions —railways, telegraph and _ tele- 
phone corporations—and the question 
as to which shall dominate and absorb 
the other, has as yet hardly attracted 
public attention. On the settlement of 
this question, however, rests unques- 
tionably our future good or ill. 

In his pamphlet on Postal Reform, 
issued in 1848, Pliny Miles, of New 
York, wrote of the postal system of 
Iceland as follows: ‘In my wander- 
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ings up and down’ the earth I once 
found myself in Iceland. There I met 
a primitive and well behaved people, 
highly civilized and enlightened. These 
people have been noted for their culti- 
vation of letters for a thousand years. 
They have no roads or wheeled ve- 
hicles, but they have a mail system. 
They have no locomotives, steamships 
or telegraphs, but they transport letters 
regularly through their rough, sterile 
and mountainous island. And in one 
respect their mail system may be said 
to be superior to that of any other in 
the world; itis run free from tolls; it 
costs nothing (either to the writer or 
his correspondent), the government 
paying the entire expense from its 
treasury.” 

May not this be one reason why the 
Icelanders are a people of higher culti- 
vation, more noted for their literary 
research, and more devoted to intel- 
lectual pursuits than any other nation 
of modern times? 

Some dreamers talk of a time when 
on land and lake and sea the wide 
world over, the free transport of per- 
sons, of produce and of intelligence 
shall be the chief business of govern- 
ment; when the soldier shall give 
place to the postman ; the cannon field- 
piece to the postal car, the warship to 
the free postal transport, and when, 
become great public business corpora- 
tions, the different governments of the 
earth owning and operating all means 
of transportation and transmission shall 
defray the expense of these services 
out of their various treasuries. This, 
they say, is even now the trend of pub- 
lic thought, and by and by is to be the 
result of public action. This is to be 
the outcome of the future unless, per- 
chance, as has often happened in the 
past, the movement of the rising demo- 
cracy be checked and thwarted by an 
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imperialism that shall bring in its train 
all the horrors of old Rome. 

A regular system of posts was estab- 
lished in England early in the seven- 
teenth century but, like the Roman 
post, its chief end was espionage and 
other service of the king. The modern 
postoffice, specially devoted to the pub- 
lic service, dates back only to 1839, 
and the establishment of the uniform 
English penny post of Rowland Hill. 

The abolition of the old system of 
postal tolls determined by distance and 
averaging nearly twenty cents a sheet, 
and the substituting of a uniform rate 
of two cents for all distances was a 
practical emancipation proclamation to 
the masses of old England. The year 
1839 may well be marked as the birth 
year of democracy. The postal re- 
forms of England were quickly follow- 
ed by other civilized nations. 

In 1874, Berne, the capital of Switz- 
erland, was made the seat of the Inter- 
national Postal Union, and since then 
all the world has been joined together 
by the establishment of the uniform 
five cent international letter post. In 
recent years, under the lead of Ger- 
many, an international parcels post has 
been established, covering a very large 
part of the civilized world, and under it 
parcels up to eleven pounds in weight 
are carried today, distances, postoffice 
to postofiice, Germany to Egypt, for 
forty-five cents. Within the combined 
limits of Germany and Austro-Hun- 
gary eleven pound parcels are sent 
postoffice distances up to forty-six 
miles, for six cents, and greater dis- 
tances for twelve cents. 

The cheapest postal service in the 
world is that of Switzerland. The 
remotest hamlet in the Swiss mountains 
enjoys at least one free delivery of 
letter mail every day, and within the 
local radius, 6.213 miles of a postoffice, 
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the rate on a Swiss letter up to one-half 
a pound is but one cent, and for greater 
distances but two cents. 

Parcels up to eleven pounds in weight 
are received at any Swiss postoffice and 
carried to the domicile of the addressee 
anywhere in Switzerland, parcels up to 
1.1 pounds for three cents; over 1.1 
pounds, up to 5.5 pounds, for five 
cents; over 5.5 pounds, up to eleven 
pounds, for eight cents ; and on larger 
parcels, up to forty-four pounds, the 
rates postoffice to postoffice, are as fol- 
lows: Over eleven pounds, up to 
twenty-two pounds, fourteen cents ; 
over twenty-two pounds, not over 
thirty-three pounds, twenty cents ; over 
thirty-three pounds, not over forty-four 
pounds, thirty cents, and three cents 
more carries these heavy parcels to the 
domicile. 

And on their mountain routes both 
the German and Swiss postal services 
carry persons, as well as letters and 
parcels. 

Since May, 1899, it has been possible 
to send a half-pound letter for five cents 
and a two-pound book for seven and 


.one-half cents, from any postoffice in 


Germany to any postoffice in farthest 
German Africa. On Christmas day, 
1898, England established a two-cent, 
half-ounce letter rate with all her col- 
onies. New Zealand celebrated the 
opening of the twentieth century with 
a uniform two-cent, half-ounce letter 
rate to all the world. 

The Swiss have for some time inter- 
changed eleven pound parcels with 
their neighbors in Germany, Austro- 
Hungary and France, at a charge of 
but twenty cents a parcel, and in the 
spring of 1899 this service was ex- 
tended to parcels up to twenty-two 
pounds, at a rate of thirty cents on 
parcels over eleven pounds. On Sep- 
tember 1, 1900, Switzerland, Germany 
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and Austro-Hungary extended their 
interstate service to parcels up to 110 
pounds in weight at rates on the larger 
parcels composed of the combined do- 
mestic rates of the respective countries. 

Congressman Palfrey, of Massachu- 
setts, speaking in. congress in behalf of 
a uniform two-cent letter rate, said of 
the postoffice: ‘‘Never was a simpler 
mechanism devised for working out 
great and good effects. A more benefi- 
cent agency can scarcely be imagined, 
and before long this nation and Christ- 
endom will say so.’’ Dr. Stephan, of 
Germany, inaugurating the Interna- 
tional Postal Union in 1874, said to his 
associates: ‘‘You enter upon one of 
the most important fields of action in 
the intercourse of nations—you are pro- 
moting an eminent work for their peace 
and prosperity.” 

We might have hoped that our gov- 
ernment would have been the leader in 
the advancement of this wondrous ser- 
vice, but at the opening of the twen- 
tieth century we find our postal business 
far behind that of the leading European 
nations, both in variety of service and 
in cheapness. In but one single line 
are we in the lead. 

Since 1885 American newsdealers 
and publishers have enjoyed the cheap- 
est postal rates in the world as to one 
particular class of merchandise-—one 
cent a pound, from a pound to a car- 
load, on newspapers and paper-covered 
serials—second-class matter, so-called 
—-and never, I venture to say, has any 
governmental enterprise proved more 
clearly both its beneficence and its 
utility. 

In 1888, within three years after this 
cent a pound service was established, 
the weight of the second-class matter 
transported had already reached 143,- 
000,000 pounds; for the year ending June 
30, 1901, it amounted to 420,444,573 
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pounds. This country spends immense 
sums on free schools, but I doubt if our 
free school system has done more for 
the education of our people, especially 
for our rural population, than has our 
cent a pound newsdealers and publish- 
ers’ post. It has made possible the 
creation of the cheap magazine, and of 
all the host of paper covered serials 
that are doing so much to enlighten the 
common intelligence and to add to the 
common pleasure. 

In the winter of 1896-7, a virulent 
attack was made on our postal depart- 
ment, especially on the second-class ser- 
vice, by the chairman of the postal com- 
mittee of the house of representatives. 
“There is much maudlin sentiment 
among our people,” said the Hon. 
Chairman, ‘‘about the postoffice depart- 
ment. Many compare it to the war 
and naval establishments, and say it 
should not be run for profit, or even to 
pay the expenses of its operation, but 
should be supported by taxation and be 
run in the interest of and for the peo- 
ple.” He, however, was not of that 
opinion. The postoffice is, he admits, 
an accommodation to the great mass of 
the people, but it is not an absolute 
necessity. 

It could be as well or better managed, 
and much more cheaply, by private 
parties who could make out of it from 
thirty to forty million dollars a year. 
“But,” he added, ‘‘it is not our intent 
to now advocate so radical a change,” 
and because forsooth it cannot now be 
done peaceably. Now he will only 
give to his friends the absolute control 
of the press. And yet, he concludes, 
it is a fearful wrong to allow any part 
of this public service to continue, and 
herein lies the wrong. It encourages 
the growth of an agrarian sentiment, 
which points to the postoffice depart- 
ment, and exclaims : 
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“‘See how well the postal service is 
managed in the interest of us all, and 
how cheaply it is operated; this is our 
strong bulwark of defense and illus- 
trates in golden letters that the true 
course of the government is to become 
the parent and owner, and operate all 
means of transportation and transmis- 
sion.” 

Mr. Loud, of California, evidently 
regards the postoffice from a very dif- 
ferent standpoint from that taken by 
Congressman Palfrey, and the great 
German, Dr. Stephan. But he recog- 
nizes none the less its magical possi- 
bilities. The enemies of the republic 
see in the postoffice the very citadel of 
American industrial and political lib- 
erty, the one great obstacle to the quick 
establishment of an absolute empire 
here, an empire that would be quite as 
hostile to the common well-being as 
was ever that of old Rome. 

Surely every patriotic citizen is 
deeply interested not only in the pre- 
servation of our present postal privi- 
leges, but in their extension to the 
widest limit. Under the perfected post- 
office the whole wide world will be open 
practically to the free use of every: 
human being. The weakest hand, the 
most timid voice, will reach to the very 
ends of the earth and command its 
richest treasures. Are these mere idle 
dreams ? 

A world postal government is already 
established in the old city of Berne in 
the heart of central Europe, and every 
year its gentle rule is steadily extend- 
ing. And in our own country we have 
not only thwarted the foul attempts 
made to force congress to cut down 
and finally abolish the postoffice, the 
inauguration of the free rural mail de- 
livery in 1896 prepared the way for a 
great extension of the service. How 
strong a hold this movement has upon 
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the country is proved by the fact that 
the appropriation of $50,000 for free 
rural delivery in 1898 was increased in 
succeeding years to $150,000; $450,000; 
$1,750,000 ; $3,500,000, and for the 
year ending June 30, 1903, it will be 
hardly less than $6,500,000. 

‘At the beginning of tne fiscal year 
1899-1900,” said President McKinley in 
his last message to congress, ‘‘the 
number of rural routes in operation 
was only 391, and most of these had 
been running less than twelve months. 
On the 15th of November, 1900, the 
number had increased to 2,614, reach- 
ing forty-four states and territories, and 
serving a population of 1,801,534, and 
by the close of the year—June 30, 1901 
—there will be about 4,000 routes es- 
tablished, serving a population of about 
three and a half millions.” There are 
now about 6,000 rural routes in opera- 
tion, serving about 4,000,000 people, 
and itis estimated that the entire area 
suited to the service—about a million 
square miles, with a population of 
21,000,000—will be brought within its 
scope during the next four years. 

In his report of 1899, First Assistant 
Postmaster General Heath said that 
great possibilities of social, industrial 
and educational development lay behind 
this proposed extension of postal facili- 
ties. Already its results were seen in 
increased postal receipts, more letters 
written and received, more newspapers 
and magazines subscribed for. And 
note this: The value of farm lands 
reached by the free delivery service 
was increased from $2 to $5 per acre. 
There was a growing improvement in 
the condition of the roads traversed by 
the rural carrier. Better prices were 
obtained for farm products; country 
life was enlivened by access to whole- 
some literature. There was a great 
saving in the wear and tear of vehicles, 
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of horses and of human life. One far- 
mer on the Lees Summit route of Mis- 
souri estimated that the rural postman 
saved him over a thousand miles of 
travel a year. 

The late Postmaster General Smith 
admits that the policy of rural delivery 
is unmistakably vindicated by its fruits; 
that it is a potent educational force, 
advancing general intelligence through 
the increased circulation of legitimate 
journals and periodicals, stimulating 
correspondence, promoting good roads, 
enhancing farm values and, in short, 
giving to the nation advantages of in- 
calculable value. 

But if these are the results of the free 
rural delivery of intelligence, ifthe free 
collection and delivery of letters, ne ws- 
papers and magazines, increases the 
value of land $5 an acre; if this meagre 
service saves the time of farmers and 
the wear of their teams to the tune of 
millions of dollars a year, what may we 
not expect when the business is ex- 
tended to cover the handling of parcels, 
from the dimensions of a pint to a 
barrel, and, in weight, from a pound to 
two hundred pounds, at rates from one 
cent on a pound parcel to fifty cents a 
barrel, house to house, throughout our 
entire imperial domain? And suppose 
we add to this a postal telegraph and 
telephone so cheap that every farmer 
will be able to use the lightning flash to 
bring him into communication with the 
world’s markets ? 

And yet again, suppose that, after a 
little, this wonderful postal service be 
still further extended to cover the trans- 
port of travelers (in 1898, 1,315,460 
persons, with their luggage, traveled 
by the Swiss post in the Swiss moun- 
tains), and this at rates within the 
power of the humblest worker! Under 
such conditions what will not be the 
increase in the value, both of land and 
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most of all, of human life, throughout 
our country? And we may have all 
this, and more if we will. The Ameri- 
can citizen king has but to issue his 
mandate to his servants at Washington. 
And steps in this direction have already 
been taken. Congressman Henry, of 
Connecticut, has introduced in the 
house of representitives (at my re- 
quest), a resolution which reads as fol- 
lows : 

A BILL—For the re-classification of 
postal matter, the reduction of postal 
rates, the establishment of a parcels 
post, with free collection and delivery 
of the mails, house to house, through- 
out the whole territory of the United 
States of America, the insurance of all 
mail matter, and for the establishment 
of a postal currency for the payment of 
small sums by mail. 

The first section of this bill follows 
the lead of Germany and extends our 
domestic postal service to every inch of 
territory beneath the stars and stripes, 
and the postal rates of our domestic 
postal service we hope to soon extend 
to all the world. This proposition is 
based on the doctrine that under a 
reasonable condition of things, every 
human being and every part of our 
planet will be found to be a comple- 
ment of every other. We propose to 
supplant the soldier by the postman, 
the man of force by the messenger of 
peace, the warship by the postal trans- 
port. 

The second section deals with mail 
classification. Our domestic mail is 
now divided into four classes. First 
class mail includes post-cards at one 
cent per card, and all written or sealed 
matter at one cent per ounce or fraction 
thereof on local packets posted at non- 
delivery offices; two cents on other 
packets. 

Second class mail covers only news- 
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papers, magazines and other paper 
covered serials, with free transport to 
newsdealers and publishers on single 
copies sent to subscribers within the 
county of publication, provided the 
matter be not mailed for delivery at a 
letter carrier office, otherwise at a rate 
of one cent a pound, and in unlimited 
quantities. For one cent a pound the 
American newsdealer or publisher may 
send his paper-covered serial produce 
from any postoffice in the United States 
to any postoffice in the combined area 
of the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, and within the United States 
where free delivery is established, to 
the subscriber’s domicile. The ordinary 
citizen pays for this service one cent 
for each four ounces or fraction thereof, 
four times the publisher’s rates. I have 
already noticed the wonderful benefits 
that have accrued to our people from 
this restricted service. Extended to 
the general public and to all classes of 
merchandise the results would be as 
much more wonderful as would be the 
growth of the service. 

Our present third class service covers 
all other printed matter, and since 1888 
it has also included seeds, bulbs, scions 
and plants, at one cent for each two 
ounces, or eight times the publisher’s 
rate. 

Fourth class mail—the general mer- 
chandise post—covers everything not 
included in the previous three classes, 
with a rate of one cent an ounce, or 
sixteen times the publisher’s rate. The 
limit of weight to ordinary Ameri- 
cans is four pounds. Newsdealers and 
publishers ship a large part of their 
paper covered produce in fifty pound 
sacks, but they seem to be subjected to 
no legal limit in the weight of their 
parcels. 

In our foreign mail service we have 
seventeen special parcel post conven- 
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tions, under which parcels, one pound 
to eleven, may be despatched from 
this country at twelve cents a pound, 
with a possible surtax of five cents at 
the office of destination, butit is a most 
curious fact that under our parcels post 
convention with Germany, the charge 
on an eleven pound packet sent from 
any postoffice in Germany to any post- 
office in this country is only sixty-three 
cents—fifty-eight cents plus our surtax 
of five cents, while our charge for a 
similar return service is $1.32, which 
with a possible surtax of five cents in 
Germany, makes a total of $1.37. The 
result of the light German tax and the 
heavy American tax in this instance is 
clearly shown in the business of the 
last year. ‘‘The aggregate weight of 
parcels received from Germany was 
233,690 pounds, as against 51,484 
pounds sent from the United States ; 
the average weight of the German par- 
cel was 7.44 pounds; of the American 
parcel, 2.44 pounds. To all countries 
with which we have conventions we 
sent 252,791 pounds, and from them we 
received 281,813 pounds, of which all 


but about 48,000 came from Germany.” 


And the postmaster general signifi- 
cantly suggests that the establishment of 
a general parcels post is a question for 
Congress. 

Our ordinary foreign mail is divided 
into two classes, corresponding to our 
domestic first and third class matter, 
and the rates as determined by the 
world postal union are as follows: On 
post-cards, two cents; on letters and 
all sealed packets, five cents per half 
ounce; and on all other matter, two 
cents for each two ounces o- fraction 
thereof, thus corresponding practically 
to our domestic third class mail, both 
as to character and to rates, but with 
this exception, that in case of a change 
of address a foreign bound packet will 
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follow its owner round the world with 
no extra tax for re-forwarding, while 
in this country, the enemies of our 
peace have recently cut off our general 
free re-forwarding service, and today 
all domestic mail packets, save first 
class matter, are only re-forwarded on 
the prepayment of new postage for each 
re-forwarding service. 

England insures postal matter up to 
$600, Germany up to any amount. 
Our democratic government limits our 
postal insurance to first class matter 
and to $10 per packet. It is interesting 
to note that the enormous burden 
imposed on the government last year 
by this new obligation amounted to 
only $1,034.38, and it is further inter- 
esting to find the third assistant post- 
master general advocating the extension 
of the indemnity limit to $100 per piece 
of registered first class matter, and 
estimating the’ total cost of the in- 
creased service for the coming year to 
be but $12,000. Mr. Madden’s report 
also seems to indicate that if the trans- 
port of public moneys, now largely 
entrusted to private express companies, 
were altogether assumed by the mail 
service, the saving to the government 
would go very far towards covering 
the annual postal deficiency. The 
Railway Review, of Chicago, of De- 
cember 8, 1900, had the following 
striking editorial: ‘‘Of all the unscien- 
tific things in the world, railroad rate 
making takes the precedence. The 
whole scheme in so far as yet devel- 
oped, is the veriest jumble of guess 
work, epinions, prejudices and self- 
interests that could be imagined, and it 
is constantly changing.” 

Save in its unchangeable aspect the 
same strictures apply to our postal sys- 
tem. It has no scientific basis what- 
ever. It at once cultivates deception 
on the part of those who use the mails, 
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and it causes infinite vexation and 
needless labor to our postal servants. 
It is a relic of the old spy system of 
the royalist era. It has no place in a 
modern democracy. 

Now we propose to change all this. 
Henceforth the one aim of the postoffice 
is to be the public service and the ser- 
vice of the public—the joint body of 
American citizens—at the lowest pos- 
sible tolls, tolls by and by to be alto- 
gether abolished. Under our scheme 
there will be but two classes of paying 
postal matter. The letter post handling 
post cards and parcels containing 
matter written or unwritten, sealed or 
unsealed—will have this one special 
characteristic —the quickest possible 
dispatch—and will therefore charge a 
comparatively high toll; on post-cards, 
one cent per card, as at present; on 
other matter, one cent an ounce, half 
the present rate, or it may be best to 
keep the present rate and increase the 
weight limit to two, or four, or eight 
ounces. The parcels post— second 
class service—will handle all other 
matter, and the proposed tolls are as 
follows: 

On parcels not over one pound, one 
cent. 

Over one pound, not over five pounds, 
two cents. 

Over five pounds, not over eleven 
pounds, five cents. 

Over eleven pounds, not over twenty- 
five pounds, ten cents. 

Over twenty-five pounds, not over 
fifty pounds, fifteen Cents. 

Over fifty pounds, not over seventy- 
five pounds, twenty cents. 

Over seventy-five pounds, not over 
100 pounds, twenty-five cents, and on 
larger parcels, for each additional 
twenty pounds, five cents. 

If not prepaid the rates are to be 
doubled, and for any deficiency the tax 
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will be double the deficiency. These 
rates applied to weight will also be 
applied to bulk in similar proportions 
according to rules to be hereafter deter- 
mined. In establishing the relation of 
bulk to weight, the government will 
perhaps accept four cubic feet of space 
as equivalent to one hundred pounds in 
weight, the standard adopted by the 
foreign express agents, Davies, Turner 
& Co., of New York. All parcels will 
conform in shape, size and method of 
packing to postal rules. A little later, 
indeed, space may be very generally 
‘substituted for weight as the standard 
for the determination of postal rates, 
and with the adoption of packets of 
standard dimensions, postal weighing 
will disappear to the great inconveni- 
ence of the public and to the great 
economy of the service. In the country 
the same machinery will doubtless an- 
swer for the entire postal service; in 
thickly settled districts, an express ser- 
vice may be needed for the letter post. 

Under this proposed act any district 
enjoying a free delivery service may 
secure the free collection and delivery 
of parcels by the presentation to the 
postal department of a petition there- 
for, duly signed by a majority of the 
voters of the district. Any district 
having a population of 500 within five 
miles of a railway or steamboat station 
or of any one point on a trolley line, 
may secure a free delivery service by 
the presentation of a petition therefor, 
signed by two-thirds of the voters. 

Section 5 of this bill, provides for the 
insurance of all mail matter up to $600, 
the English limit, and at the English 
rate, save that up to $50, the fee is to 
be five cents, against the English fee of 
four cents. 

Section 6 adds to our postal system 
an entirely new but most essential fea- 
ture, if the business is to be altogether 
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successful. Its purpose is to relieve 
those who have no bank accounts, from 
the postal order tax, and to provide the 
cheapest and safest possible method for 
the transmission of small sums by mail. 
The United States treasury is to issue 
a postal currency, 5, 10, 25, 50 cent, 
$1, $2 and $5 notes, to be redeemable 
either in gold or in postal services, and 
to be issued either in exchange for 
ordinary United States currency, for 
bonds of the United States, or in pay- 
ment for any services rendered the 
general government. 

Under this scheme the low letter post 
will furnish a quick and sure means for 
the transmission of intelligence, to be 
made yet infinitely more perfect by the 
coming postal telegraph and telephone; 
the parcels post will provide for the 
quick and cheap transport of produce 
ordered; and the new postal currency 
will complete the circuit by its provi- 
sion for the cheap transmission of 
money. 

Think of it, the possibility of ex- 
changing the good things of life be- 
tween all the homes in our imperial 
realm—and it will quickly cover the 
world—at such rates as these: a 
pound of sweetness for a cent; a five 
pound parcel for two cents; eleven 
pounds for a nickel; a basket of 
peaches for a dime; a bushel of apples 
for fifteen cents; a box of oranges, a 
forty quart can of milk or a half barrel 
of flour for a quarter ! 

And this scheme is altogether prac- 
ticable, and after a little it would pay 
its way, and this with high wages and 
short hours of labor. The one essen- 
tial thing is the reasonable use at reas- 
onable rates, of transport machinery, 
already at hand and in process of quick 
development. But if this scheme re- 
sulted in a perpetual deficiency in the” 
postal revenues, what of it? Who 
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thinks of the deficiencies in the reven- 
ues of our war and naval establish- 
ments? And is not this great peace 
department of the government of quite 
as much importance to the national 
prosperity, the national convenience 
and the national security as are the 
army and navy? Is it not true, indeed, 
that for the preservation of the common 
peace and the advancement of the 
commonwealth a single postman is 
worth a hundred war men ? 

On this point we find most interest- 
ing testimony in the recent report of 
Postmaster General Smith, who pre- 
sents the curious anomaly of a govern- 
ment official, with one hand fostering 
the free rural delivery service, while 
with the other, he strives to cut down 
the equally beneficial second class 
postal service. 

“On the average,’ says Mr. Smith, 
“there are 125 families on a rural postal 
route. Under the old system they 
traveled from two to four miles going 
to the postoffice. If the cost in time 
and other factors be reckoned at ten 
cents a day for each family, it is clearly 
a moderate estimate. (We should think 
so.) This makes an aggregate of 
$12.50 a day. The government can 
deliver the mail at the doors of all for 
two dollars.” Two dollars! Why 
shouldn’t it do so, and save them the 
larger burden? Extend the calcula- 
tion to the whole country. There are 
about 4,000,000 families dependent on 
the rural service. The aggregate cost 
to them of going to the postoffice 
reaches an enormous sum—$400,000 a 
day, for the working year, $125,200,000. 
‘‘The government can carry the post- 
office to them for a fraction of this 
amount,’—for the year, a little over 
$20,000,000. 

In other words, by the government 
expenditure of about $20,000,000 a 
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year in the free rural delivery service, 
the farmers of this country will be 
saved an annual expenditure of at least 
$125,000,000, and probably of not less 
than $200,000,000. 

This, mind you, from the present 
meagre mail service. But suppose this 
service be extended to cover the trans- 
port of the farmer’s produce to his city 
customers, and to the return to the 
farmer of the city manufactures at the 
low rates of my scheme! What would 
not be the saving, both to our rural and 
to our urban population as well, under 
such conditions ? 

Would not a thousand million dollars 
a year be a very low estimate of the 
value of such a postal service to our 
whole population? And who would 
dare to cavil at a possible annual defi- 
ciency in postal revenues of even a 
hundred millions in a service that in- 
creased the common wealth by a thous- 
and millions ? 

But one word more as to the cost of 
this great business. Up to 1891 it was 
customary to count the pieces handled 
by the city postmen, and the result 
showed that the average cost of the 
free delivery city service was but one- 
fourth of a cent per piece handled; in 
St. Louis, but 1.3 mills per piece; in 
Chicago, but 1.5 mills. And during 
the last five years of the counting 
period the receipts from the local mail 
alone not only paid for the entire cost 
of the local service; it left a clear sur- 
plus of over $2,000,000 a year. This, 
with the half-organized service of 1891, 
and with only walking postmen. Is 
there not every reason to believe that 
with a system of electric traveling post- 
offices, collecting, assorting and dis- 
tributing mail matter en route, the cost 
of any particular service to the post- 
office would be inappreciable? 

If the times are not ripe for the gen- 
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eral control of the whole business of 
public transportation by the postoffice, 
and for the establishment of a general 
freight and passenger post, may it not 
be time for the establishment of a par- 


| AM asked§by the class to which I 
belong, to write upon this subject, 
for the reason that, in my capacity 


of mission- 
ary, I have 
been possibly 
more inti- 
mately asso- 
ciated with 
the people 
on their life 
plane, than 
any other 
minister of 
thie church. 
That is, my 
work for the 
last ten years 
has not been 
that of a pas- 
tor whose association with the peo- 
ple is limited to a clan, whose duties 
bring him into intimate relations only 
with those to whose confidence he is 
introduced by virtue of his office and 
whose minds are largely formed by the 
teaching he is most familiar with, and 
who ofttimes withhold expressing them- 
selves upon subjects discordant with 
their Pastor’s feelings, teachings or ex- 
perience. But on the other hand, I 
have been thrown among all sorts and 
conditions of the people, and have had 
to encounter strongly fortified citadels 
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cels post with postal management of the 
postal, baggage and express car equip- 
ment of the country, and the use of the 
baggage and express rooms at railway 
stations as our great transfer postoffices ? 
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of’private and public thought on every 
plane, from the highest to the lowest. 

I draw from my experience that the 
question most prominent in the minds 
of the people—which acts as the point 
within a circle around which a circum- 
ference is drawn—is, ‘‘If the church 
does not want a co-operative life on the 
natural plane, what on earth does she 
want?” They ask the church to please 
state what else can possibly be meant 
by ‘‘Thy will be done on earth as-in 
heaven.”’ They say that it is as plain 
as the noonday sun that the word, 
the teaching and practice of the Apos- 
tolic church and the doctrines of the 
New Jerusalem all proclaim with all 
their might that the spirit of co-oper- 
tion is the literal, ultimate and natural 
fulfilment of the Lord’s prayer. 

‘Capital and Labor’ is confessedly 
the all-absorbing question of the day, 
and the people may be said, then, to 
ask for a solution of the Capital and 
Labor question. The sum of the 
people’s thought on this subject may 
be given thus : 

‘‘Capital and Labor” is comparatively 
a modern term. Not long since, it was 
‘‘Master and Servants.”’ Both of these 
are the degenerate expression of a con- 
dition that more anciently was repre- 
sented by the two grades of workers, 
Master-workman and Apprentice, and 
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which expressed a natural, just and 
heavenly distinction between laborers. 
No thought was ever then given to the 
useless, artificial and damnable system 
which creates that distinction among 
men, known later as Master and Slave, 
but just now as Capitalists and Labor- 
ers, and between whom a great gulf 
now exists—a gulf that must be bridged 
or abolished or it will widen more and 
more each day until it becomes impass- 
able and a bottomless pit into which 
both will tumble headlong. If ever 
there was a time when a prophet was 
needed, now is the time. If ever the 
Almighty need interfere to bring cos- 
mos out of chaos, light out of darkness, 
peace out of war, confidence out of 
despair, the time is now. 

For nearly a century civilization has 
been wrestling with this question with- 
out any particular results. And even 
now, the remedy that is fast being 
adopted (Union Labor Organization) is 
dreaded more than the disease itself. 
No man should dare to rush in where 
angels fear to tread, and I beg the 
privilege of saying that I am ready to 
take off my shoes because of the sacred- 
ness and sublimity of this question. I 
have not one word to say from my own 
cognition on so great and important a 
question. ‘‘Cursed be the man that 
puts a stumbling-block before the feet 
of the blind.” I can but pray, ‘‘Lord, 
open mine eyes that I may behold 
wondrous things out of Thy Law.” 
Now, I beg further to say, that I be- 
lieve that the Lord Jesus Christ, the 
God of heaven and earth, has come the 
second time to open the internal sense 
of His word and reveal to us ‘‘the 
spirit of His truth which will teach us 
all things ;’’ and that a solution of the 
Capital and Labor question is included 
in these ‘‘All things.’’ It is from the 
‘Revelation from God out of heaven” 
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that I now am emboldened to discuss 
the question. I am pleased to assure 
you that not a word shall be said but 
what will accord with the Golden Rule, 
therefore nothing that can offend a 
worthy king on a throne, or the honest 
subjects throughout his realm. 

I can assure you, also, that the prin- 
ciple I speak of is one which constitutes 
the order, perfection and happiness of 
the angels of heaven. This law is none 
other than that which runs through 
nature and is perfectly operative in the 
human body, which is the least form of 
society. And society is only perfected 
in the degree that particulars harmoni- 
ously unite to constitute generals, and 
these generals, others more general, 
and so on until all are perfectly co-or- 
dinate with and subordinate to the most 
general or universal, which is the Lord. 
Paul says, Acts 17:28, ‘‘For in Him 
we live and move and have our being.’’ 
Again he says, 1 Cor. 12-12, ‘‘For as 
the body is one, and hath many mem- 
bers, and all the members of that one 
body, being many, are one body. For 
the body is not one member, but many. 
The eye cannot say to the hand, I have 
no need of thee; nor again, the head 
to the feet, I have no need of you. 
Nay, much more those members of the 
body, which seem to be more feeble 
are necessary : and whether one mem- 
ber suffer, all the members suffer with 
it, or one member be honored, all the 
members rejoice with it.” 

Hence it is revealed that ‘‘In man 
there is not given any member, nor any 
part in a member, which does not 
derive, from what is common or gen- 
eral, its necessaries, its nourishment 
and its delights ; for in the body, what 
is common or general, provides for 
things singular, according to use. 
What-so-ever one requires for its work, 
this is borrowed there from its neigh- 
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bors; this again from its neighbors, 
thus from the whole, and it in like 
manner communicates from its own to 
the rest according to want.” D.L. 12. 
“It is the nature of human society both 
in heaven and on earth, that man can 
have no life unless he be in some 
society and thus in harmony of united 
members; for there can be no such 
thing as individual vitality, unconnect- 
ed with the life of others. Thus it is 
as in the human body, in which 
whatever part has not conjunction with 
the rest by means of fibres and vessels, 
and thus by relations of functions, is 
not a part of the body, but is instantly 
disassociated and rejected as having no 
life.””.. Ax Ca» 68/26 ,Heremithens.we 
have the law by virtue of which the 
many members of one body operate to 
the individual health, wealth and hap- 
piness of each member, and in the 
degree that there is co-ordination and 
subordination of all the particulars, 
does the general, which is the body, 
have the same health, wealth and hap- 
piness. 

Using the human body as an ex- 
ample, we may see that each person 
(that is, each member of the body 
politic) has a function or use to perform, 
and in the degree that he sincerely, 
faithfully and zealously performs his 
use, do the necessary, the useful and 
the delightful things of life re-flow and 
re-bound to its centre of uses and, as 
the fruit of use, to him who does the 
use. It may be further seen ‘‘that 
every form of use derives its life from 
the common or general form of use, 
and that from the general form flow in 
the necessary, the useful and the de- 
lightful things of the particular.’’ 

Were the body politic put on the 
plane of uses, or act in obedience to the 
Golden Rule with its ‘‘What-so-ever ye 
would that men should do to you, do 
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ye even so to them,”’ then would jus- 
tice, righteousness, love and wisdom 
reign in society. ‘‘But as society now 
is, the evil as well as the good, they 
who perform no uses and also they 
who perform evil uses are sometimes re- 
munerated and enriched equally with 
those who perform good uses.’’ If no 
idler, no slothful vagabond, no indolent 
boaster of the labours of others was 
tolerated, but everyone taught and 
compelled to perform a use before he 
could come into possession of the 
emoluments of use, the question would 
be settled. But who is to order this 
form of universal uses? Shall some 
individual, say a King, acting on his 
own authority, do it? The question 
involves its own answer. Does the 
hand command the body, or the body 
the hand? Undoubtedly the body 
commands its individual members and 
the individual members are mere obedi- 
ences. Individualism would throw the 
body into a state of satanic disorder 
and ultimate death. 

From this living illustration we may 
see that if we would have these heav- 
enly principles reign on earth we must 
have a public form truly human. I 
believe that for this ‘‘consummation 
devoutly to be wished for’ we must 
turn our hopes to that much-maligned 
and much - misunderstood movement, 
Socialism—a movement that embodies 
the principles towards which all past 
progress in social evolution has been 
made and constitutes the goal towards 
which society is ever tending. The 
Public, or Grand Man, must be gener- 
ated, and when we get to that state 
wherein every individual interest will 
be swallowed up in the public interest, 
then, and not until then, will we be a 
man nation. 

Humanity is the vine and individuals 
are the branches, and all that the Lord 
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said about His own Humanity can be 
said here, for this is the Humanity He 
assumed, that the race might be held 
together, otherwise mankind would 
long ago have perished by its own 
insanity. Heretofore, the unity of the 
race has not been recognized, and 
government has been interpreted to 
mean ‘‘some of the people being gov- 
erned by some others.’’ The idea of 
self-government has had much to do 
with removing the idea of government 
by persons and establishing the idea of 
government dy principles, resulting in 
the contention for certain principles in 
government. But the government of 
principles still includes the idea of a 
government of persons by principles. 
Now, in contradistinction to this gov- 
ernment of persons, Socialism proposes 
the government of ¢hings. That is, a 
government of ¢hings by the people 
according to certain principles. All 
things are to be so governed by the 
people, acting as one man, in such a 
way that these things are made to serve 
this one man, or each and all alike. 
Therefore, no thing is to be owned or 
governed by an zzd:vidual, whereby he 
can govern of use it in such a way as 
to make his neighbor bow down to, or 
serve him, simply because he is the 
owner or governor of said thing. This 
principle is included in the statement, 
“The earth is the Lord’s and the full- 
ness thereof,” and all must come to 
acknowledge the truth of the further 
statement, ‘‘That ye have one Master 
and all ye are brethren.”” No man 
should be compelled to apply to any 
other man for the use of any ¢#zng, but 
all shall apply equally and alike to the 
One Man, the Organic Man, the Grand 
Man, the National Man, for the use of 
each and all things. Let me submit a 
few facts from the people’s point of 
view bearing on things - 
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Ist. In the day of our fathers, the 
laborer owned and operated his own 
tools. Hence came the universal inde- 
pendence of the laborer, and capital 
was justly considered as so much stored 
up labor. 

2nd. The hand tool has been dis- 
placed by machinery. 

3rd. The machine is now in the 
hands of the Capitalist, and the laborer 
is divorced from his tool. 

4th. The multiplication of machin- 
ery means the reduction of the number 
of Capitalists and the reduction of the 
number of laborers or operators of the 
machinery, and a proportional multi- 
plication of those who cannot be Cap- 
italists and are not needed as laborers ; 
therefore, are thrown off from the body 
of creators and distributors of wealth. 

5th. That heretofore this constantly 
increasing army has been utilized in 
making new machinery by means of 
which wealth is increased and distrib- 
uted. 

6th. The Trust is the evidence that 
the machine is complete. It only needs 
so much capital and so many men, and 
there it stops. 

7th. When every industry reaches 
this state, then all who are not em- 
ployed in this or these Trusts must get 
off the earth. 

This is a complete statement of the 
question. The Trust is here and it has 
come to stay. It is the legitimate 
flowerage and fruitage of the Competi- 
tive System. Yet the Trust does away 
with all competition. It is not a Trust 
until it does. It does this by means of 
combine and co-operation; but inas- 
much as it ends im death and hell, it 1s 
the combine of falsity and evil and the 
co-operation of devils. The same 
principle operating from heaven 1s the 
only power that can overcome it—the 
combine of Good and Truth, the co- 
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operation of angels—not private but 
public trust—not the Trusts Owning. 
the People, but the People Owning the 
Trusts. 


A TALK ON 


MAGAZINE 


These are some thoughts from the 
People’s Point of View, and it seems to 
me they are in accord with the Word 
and the Doctrines. 


RELIGION AND POLITICS 


CHARLES FERGUSON 


My DEAR WILSHIRE :— 

If I should write in my best style an 
article for one of the Episcopal Church 
papers on the Sarum Use in colors, on 
the historicity of Uncommunicating 
Attendance, or on Bishop Doane’s 
breeches, I should easily get attention. 
Especially would I be listened to if my 
position on these subjects were radical 
and polemic—which, I am bound to 
admit, it is not. 

I like the Sarum Use but I am not 
insensible to the appeal of the other 
uses. I think I could make an argu- 
ment on either side of the second 
question, and as for Bishop Doane’s 
breeches, I find myself neutral or wav- 
ering—sometimes I believe in them 
and sometimes I don’t In spite, how- 
ever, of my inability to say challeng- 
ing and cantankerous things on these 
subjects, I could, I repeat, easily get 
professional religious people to talk 
about them if I cared to do so; any- 
body could. 

But there is another class of ques- 
tions which for some years I have been 
trying to get the Church papers to 
attend to without any considerable suc- 
cess, and it is only after careful experi- 
ment that I have discovered the reason 
why. Impatient reformers who talk 
loud on the sidewalk and glare at the 
Church windows say that the clergy 
and the editors of the religious journals 


do not discuss these questions because 
they do not dare. Simple_souls, these 
reformers! They have only to come 
inside the walls and watch closely the 
expression of the preachers and editors 
when the Great Questions are shouted 
out and they will discover what I have 
discovered,—to wit, that so far from the 
elders being cowards there really is no 
evidence that they are not as brave as ~ 
hungry lions; the reason they take no 
account of the Great Questions is that, 
thunder as loud as you will, my dear 
Wilshire, they simply do’ not hear you. 
The fact is they do not hear anything 
that is loud or see anything that is big. 
It is an epidemic disease—the imme- 
morial contagion of the cloister. 

In casting about to find a name for 
this megalaphobic twist I am tempted 
to risk a kind of plagiarism upon the 
most imaginatively named _ disease 
in the whole book of therapeutics 
—I mean, of course, house-maid’s 
knee. I would suggest that the ancient 
distemper of the cloister which makes 
it impossible for the patient to hear 
anything that is loud, should be known 
by the name of church-mouse-ear. 

There is a mouse that sallies out 
occasionally from behind a clothes 
press in the vestry room where I write 
that has Aesopped me into a state of 
compassion for all the great men of the 
cassock. I have noticed that if I strike 
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a match, even in the gentlest manner, 
this mouse will run in terror to his 
hole as if it sounded in his ears like the 
shriek and rattle of shrapnel. But a 
loud knock at the door or a detonation 
of thunder that shakes the windows is 
as nothing to him. He plays about me 
unconcerned, taking not the least notice 
of the bulk and presence of a man, but 
the smallest puppy or even a lizard or 
a spider he regards with the greatest 
deference and attention. I could fling 
a book at this mouse and kill him and 
he would be unaware of the attack 
until he was flattened out and dead. 

There is no inconsiderate cruelty in 
my nature and I am not going to fling 
any more books at anything—for the 
present. And since I am unintelligible 
to the religious journals, as I am able 
to prove through Mr. Henry Romeike’s 
newspaper-clipping bureau, I am going 
to start a publication of my own pretty 
soon, a periodical designed to be re- 
ligious without making a business of it. 
For I am persuaded that the trouble 
with the clergy and the editors of 
religious papers is that they are, like 
the Mars Hill congregation of ancient 
times, altogether too religious to be of 
use to the cause of religion—too good 
to be good for much. 

Whether or not it be literally true 
that intelligent and competent people 
do not read buoks any more it is at 
least worth while to take an appeal 
from the people that pretend to read 
books and expound them, to those that 
frankly read the magazines. After all, 
what is that ancient regime which 
democracy comes to destroy? It is the 
dominance of books. So long as the 
law by which life should be lived under 
upon this earth is conceived of as hid- 
den in the mystery of genius, or in the 
inscrutableness of scripture and statute 
there is no show for a common man. 


But the magazine is the sacred oracle 
of democracy because it is true only 
until you see for yourself that it is false. 
Or if you don’t see, it’s your own fault. 
The oracle does not sit on a tripod ina 
cave; itis accessible. And if its vati- 
cinations come out of its own entrails, 
the more fool you if you take them for 
experience. Magazines will increase 
but books, by and by, will be shelved. 

Honestly I think that even without 
my help the days of the clergyman are 
numbered. Morituros salutamus. For 
a thousand years the clergyman has 
been the book-man. And now by a 
sure token we may know that he is 
coming to an end, because he cannot 
any longer understand books. The 
ministers of that Church which is to 
conquer the Empire will not be clergy- 
men. If the bookman could still under- 
stand books there might still be hope 
forthem. Once more they might rise 
to the emergency of the hour, once 
more they might enwrap the nations in 
the mantle of dead genius. But it’s no 
use. They cannot understand and the 
out-door world presses hard. 

Addressing myself, therefore, not to 
the book man but to a magazine man— 
or woman—permit me to say that the 
times demand an ecclesiastical insurrec- 
tion. Those who are enlisted to fight 
for the unity of the Church must count 
upon the antagonism of the clergy—not_ 
of all clergymen, to be sure; but of the 
clergy asaclass. We will be mindful 
that the good people of old who attend- 
ed so scrupulously to the ‘‘ mint, anise 
and cumin’’ did not merely neglect the 
weightier measures, but were conscien- 
tiously opposed to them. 

For a long time the clergy have been 
praying for Church unity and repairing 
their partition fences. In _ resolving 
upon new dogmas to suit the demands 
of prevailing popular prejudices they 
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have been resetting their man traps and 
sharpening the teeth of them to hold 
fast the slippery heel of modernity. 
We read without elation that the Pres- 
byterians have decided that babies are 
not to be damned any more; it will be 
harder for the grown-up people to 
escape their irons. If they had stuck 
to the damnation of the infants there 
was a chance here and there that a 
mature person would get away. The 
‘‘liberals”” in the Synods and Sanhed- 
rims are by far the more formidable 
foes of liberty. 

The Episcopalian fathers meet at 
Chicago and again at Lambeth Palace 
in London and resolve that if the dis- 
senters will but accept the ‘‘historic 
episcopate’’ and three other simple his- 
toric things, all will be forgiven them 
and they will be excused from worship- 
ping the outlying sections of the Book 
of Common Prayer—at least for the 
present. And so they publish their 
famous ‘‘ Quadrilateral” to the four 
winds in a generous glow of feeling. 
After that how can there be any wind 
left in the heavens for the sails of the 
discontented ? 

The plain fact is that all the clerical 
schemes for Church unity are grudging 
concessions to the infidelity of the 
mob. The sects are selling out their 
faith in the militant Church at the high- 
est price in pew rents; just as the 
political parties are selling out their 
faith in militant democracy and repub- 
licanism at the highest possible price 
in political preferment. The logical 
end of both processes is the complete 
debilitation of society and the estab- 
lishment of a social unity of undifferen- 
tiated protoplasm moulded under the 
hard hand of the military and money 
power. 

So the sooner you and I shall cease 
to call ourselves Presbyterians or 
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Episcopalians, Democrats or Repub- 
licans (with a capital letter), the better 
it will be for the country and the Uni- 
versal Church. Of course the sect 
managers and the party managers mean 
well, but they lack faith in the integrity 
of the universe and in the sanity of 
ordinary men. They suppose that the 
only way society can be held together 
is by getting people to think alike— 
whether by heeler’s hook or pastor’s 
crook. They seem to have no idea of 
a society based upon moral and intel- 
lectual liberty and holding together 
because the universe holds together. 
Their idea of social unity got by 
all saying the same prayers and mind- 
ing the same boss is a very crude idea 
to be sure, but it is very ancient. It is 
the great idea of the great powers of 
Europe. The world has been run that 
way for a long time. 

The Old World goes in for ‘‘ indefin- 
ite, incoherent homogeneity,”’ as Herb- 
ert Spencer might say, while the New 
World of Democracy stands for ‘‘ defin- 
ite, coherent heterogeneity.” And this 
New World is, in spite of all the con- 
fusions and cross currents of history, 
the work of the historic Church. 

The American idea which is, at last, 
one and the same thing with the his- 
toric Church idea,is that social order 
does not depend upon conformity, not 
even upon morality, but upon religion. 
That is to say, it does not depend upon 
everybody thinking alike as to what is 
right or wrong, or what is nice or not 
nice ; it depends upon that relation of 
the soul to God which clergymen de- 
scribe as faith and holiness, but which 
laymen speak of more intelligibly as 
courage and sanity. 

Social order in the United States 
does not as in the Old World, rest upon 
a basis of conventional morality, a 
legal definition of rights and duties. 
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It depends entirely upon the spiritual 
and intellectual pluck and the practical 
competency of the people—the sound 
relation of a lot of private persons to 
the constitution of the universe. 

That this is so becomes apparent 
when we consider the fact that our 
social state is headless. As a legal 
system it is at last without unity or 
coherence. The President, the Chief 
Justice and the Speaker of the House 
represent equal and co-ordinate powers 
with nothing to arbitrate between them 
but the common sense of the people. 
Thus, by the careful and scrupulous 
design of our democratic ancestors, 
there is no man in this country com- 
petent to give us a last word as to what 
Goodness is—or Right, or Law, or 
Loyalty. We are thrown back upon 
the soul and upon the general reason- 
ableness of existence. It is high time 
that the discovery should be made and 
announced that, in the last analysis, 
government in this country is not and 
never was intended to be by law in the 
old-world sense, but by the balance of 
personal forces. 

Modern constitution-mongering, from 
the days of Montesquieu, has been a 
delicate craft, the aim of which is to 
break up the legal foundations of the 
old-world social order—without letting 
anybody know. 

If society is to be governed by law 
as law, it is indispensable that the con- 
stitution should designate a person 
qualified to represent the law under all 
circumstances—one who is himself not 
subject to any kind of impeachment. 
There is a beefy sense and caution in 
our English cousin with his holy chrism 
of coronation. Once give up the idea 
of the infallible prince or emperor and 
your legal constitution becomes a thing 
in the air. It may take a century or 
two to discover the fact, but the fact is 
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that you are committed to the principle 
of government without earthly author- 
ity, by the consentameousness of private 
wills and the fluent equilibrium of per- 
sonal forces. This is the Church idea. 
It is government by the Holy Ghost, 
a government whose executors can be 
none other than those ‘‘ Knights of the 
Holy Ghost” of whom Jean Paul Rich- 
ter writes—whose sword thrust is justi- 
fied by no judge with a wig. 

The idea that lies back of the Church 
is the greatest idea of history, because 
it is the mother of all other fruitful 
ideas. The idea is that the more inde- 
pendent men are of each other in their 
Spiritual, that is to say, their moral and 
intellectual character, the more they 
will care for each other and for the 
cosmic truth of things, and the better 
they will work together for the mastery 
of the practical problems of civilization. 

This is the democratic idea, with its 
clothes off. It is the naked soul of the 
Republic. The discovery of it fifteen 
hundred years before Columbus, was 
the discovery of America. If you 
will ponder this idea a little, and the 
circumstances of its origin and growth, 
you will understand better than the 
ecclesiastical historians do why Church- 
history is such a muddle of contradic- 
tions. For Church-history is the growth 
of this idea that men must despise the 
world in order to save it—must detach 
themselves from their conventional re- 
lations and get a free and disengaged 
view of life in order to build the imper- 
ishable city. Naturally the Church 
could get forward with its idea no 
faster than the world did, for its busi- 
ness was not to save itself but to save 
the world. And the world was, two 
thousand years ago, and is today, faint- 
hearted and fat-witted in the thralldom 
of the ancient theory that the only way 
to get people to work together is to get 
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get them to think in a set pattern. 

Do you say that the Church itself 
has inculcated just that notion of 
the supreme value of uniformity of 
thinking? Yes, and every singular and 
particular falsehood related thereto. 
The Church had to. The people would 
have it so. The Church’s sacramental, 
sacerdotal and dogmatic system was a 
specious imitation of the old regime 
built to receive the people and hold 
them until their lungs should grow 
half accustomed to the open-air of 
liberty. It was a Koman Empire built 
of cards and calculated to tumble down 
at the moment when the people began 
to realize in a practical and secular way 
the truth of the essential Church-idea. 
That moment was the sixteenth century 
when the free nations began to rise. 
Then it was that people began to see 
that personal liberty is not the opposite 
of social order, but on the contrary is 
the indispensable basis of any social 
order that shall be permanent and pro- 
gressive. I say people began to see 
this four hundred years ago, but if you 
read the current magazines, essays on 
politics, and the newspaper editorials 
you may be led to think that not many 
people see the point even now. Pro- 
fessional moralists still pull long faces 
over the problem as to just where to 
draw the line between freedom and 
authority, and patriotic statesmen still 
speak of liberty as if it were a creation 
of the law courts. Allthe partisan and 
sectarian controversies that are now 
fretting the air and confounding the 
wits of plain men grow out of the 
failure to apprehend the fundamental 
idea of modern society, to wit, that the 
more freedom we have in our thinking 
the more order we shall have in our 
institutions. 

The religious sects and the political 
parties are the children of the old 
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regime. The fact is that a sect or a 
party is a distinct anachronism in this 
time and country. It implies that the 
Truth can be put into a series of 
abstract propositions and sworn to— 
which it can’t; and that social order 
can be improved by getting more 
people to think in one groove—which 
is the opposite of the Truth. 

The solution of the social problem in 
this country, and after that in all coun- 
tries, consists ina clearer understanding 
of the fundamental principles of Christ- 
ianity and democracy-~the principle 
that men become physically helpful to 
each other as they become spiritually 
independent of each other and disdain- 
ful of each other’s opinions. 

Of course this independence of 
human opinion implies dependence 
upon something that is stronger than 
opinion, to wit, the experienced real- 
ities of the universe. It implies a 
working faith in the God of the normal 
instincts and of the out-doors world. 

The Church and the Republic are 
synonymous terms. The Republic con- 
ceives of its social order as depending 
not upon the subjection of the people 
to a sovereign government, or their 
awful reverence for legal definitions of 
rights and duties, but upon their grip 
upon the realities, their personal inde- 
pendence and their general reasonable- 
ness. The simple truth is that in a 
genuine democratic country the Law is 
actually superseded by the Gospel. 
Certainly one may not be able to see 
this point if his mind is fixed and rapt 
in the notion that the Kingdom of the 
Son of Man is a mystical romance, an 
Utopia dream that in some sense oughi 
to be realized, but by no possibility can 
be. For my own part I fail to see how 
a sensible man can interest himself in 
that sort of thing. The gospel of demo- 
cratic society hates Utopianism, and 
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forever fights against it as the chief of 
devils. There is nothing like a fine 
theory of what ‘‘ought” to be, to 
weaken the resolution of the world- 
makers. Hell, I suppose, is roofed 
and tiled, fired, furnished and _ pro- 
visioned by ethical ideals. The original 
sin of the world was not naughtiness 
but abstract idealism—the faithless 
desire for an authoritative moral law, a 
sure rule of good and evil. It was this 
perpetual moral cowardice of mankind, 
preferring the comparative safety of 
fine theories to the free adventure of 
the natural instincts that constituted the 
problem and peril of Jesus. So com- 
plete was the breach between the Old 
World’s instincts and its intellect; so 
thoroughly was it permoralized, con- 
ventionalized and theory-ridden, so 
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corrupted had its instincts become by 
repression and denial that the proposal 
to return to them was not received with 
shouts of acclamation by the ‘best 
people;”’ and that proposal has had a 
hard fortune to make in subsequent 
ages. 

With best wishes, my dear Wilshire, 
I am always yours, 


Tucson, Arizona. 


[Mr. Ferguson is the author of two recent 
works that have attracted much attention, 
‘The Religion of Democracy’’ and ‘‘The 
Affirmative Intellect,’’ both published by Funk 
& Wagnalls, New York. } 


HATES A BULLY 


A PROPHECY ‘was made some 

time ago by James Lane Allen 
that, if the present military policy of 
Great Britain and America inspired 
any great works in English literature, 
they would be anti-military and anti- 
imperialist in character. Events have 
fully justified the prediction. ‘‘ Captain 
Jinks, Hero,” the anti-military novel of 
Ernest Crosby, illustrated by Dan 
Beard with cartoons that are, as Mark 
Twain says, ‘‘red with the bloody 
truth,’’ is acknowledged to be the most 
telling satire of the time. Michael 
Davitt’s ‘‘The Boer Fight for Free- 
dom,” to be issued during the present 
month (May, 1902) by Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company, New York and London, 
is awaited as the one history of the 


South African conflict which is written 
with an historian’s fidelity to facts, a 
journalist’s graphic style, and a states- 
man’s insight into racial characteristics 
and political moves. 

But while the first and last Muses, 
(counting Satire, the ‘‘Muse of the 
‘“‘Nettle-Crown,’’ as the tenth of the 
sisterhood), have been on the side of 
the ‘‘little peoples,’ Euterpe, the great- 
est in her influence, has lent her lyric 
inspiration, until recently, to the laur- 
eates of Empire rather than to the 
singers of brotherhood. From Austin’s 
poem on the Jameson Raid to Kipling’s 
eulogy of Cecil Rhodes, it is the men 
of conquest who have been extolled by 
the poets of piace and prominence, 
whether such leadership is adventitious 
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or earned. Now, however, comes the 
gray singer of the Sierras, who in his 
youth was hailed brother and equal by 
Swinburne, Morris and Rossetti, to cast 
in the balance in favor of human rights 
a gem of flawless verse that shall out- 
weigh, in the estimate both of the 
present and the future, all the gauds 
and tinsel of imperial laudation. 

In three great papers of the country, 
The San Francisco Examiner, The 
Chicago American, and the New York 
American and Journal, there appeared 
simultaneously on May ist the follow- 
ing poem : 

THAT ASSASSIN OF SAMAR. 
DEDICATED TO 


GENERAL JACOB H. SMITH, 
By Joaquin Miller. 


But yesterday who wore the blue 

Held high his head with honest pride ; 
His sword sang gayly at his side, 

His martial step was manly, true. 
Today his head bows to his breast, 

His sword is as a sword of lead, 
His airy step has lost its zest 

And shame walks by with sullen tread. 
He bleeds anew, each honored scar 

With red lips cries, and cursing cries, 
“Tet me not live unless he dies— 

That bully, butcher of Samar.”’ 


The star-built flag of spotless fame, 

The flag that never knew defeat, 
Today is trailing in the street 

And Europe mocks us in our shame. 
From Maine to far Manila Bay 

The nation bleeds and bows its head. 
How tall we stood but yesterday— 

Sackcloth and ashes now instead ; 
Sackcloth and ashes, near and far 

Lest God shall smite us, hip and thigh ; 
Sackcloth and ashes lest we die, 

For that brute, butcher of Samar, 


For this brave utterance it is to be 
expected that the epithets of ‘‘pander 
to sensationalism,” ‘‘hireling of the 
yellow press,” will be hurled at the 
poet by our pseudo-patriots. But his 
integrity can easily withstand such 
assaults. From his boyhood, Joaquin 
Miller has consistently upheld the cause 
of the weak against the strong, no 
matter what the cost might be to health 
or wealth or reputation. His book of 
autobiographical sketches, ‘‘Memorie 
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and Rime,” [Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany], is full of anecdotes and senti- 
ments which illustrate this trait of 
character. 
We quote the following extracts: 
IN A CHRISTIAN’S WAR. 


I love my own land, where the rabbits dance 
measures 
At night by the moon in the sharp chaparral ; 
Where the squirrels build homes in the earth, 
and hoard treasures ; : 
Where the wolves fight in armies, fight faith- 
ful and well; 
Fight almost like Christians; fight on and find 
pleasures ' 
In strife, like to man, turning earth into hell. 


CALAIS, FRANCE, October 30, 1870. Been to 
the war! Brutes! Such heartlessness to each 
other! By the road one day I found a wounded 
soldier. He had got out into the hedge : hun- 
dreds passed—soldiers, citizens, all sorts. He 
was calling to all, any one. I got out of the 
mass of fugitives and tried to help him... . I 
found a wounded horse on a battlefield one day 
trying to get on his feet. I helped him. He 
was bleeding to death, and soon sank down 
again. But I tell you he looked at me like a 
human being. Poor horses! Iam more sorry 
for them than the men. (Page 17.) 


THE MEXICAN WAR. 


Small glory indeed for any man who took 
part in the murder of those gallant Mexicans 
who fell defending their capital. Smaller 
glory, even shame and oblivion, for those who 
instituted this brutal war of invasion. Let our 
historians make its page as brief as possible, 
that our children may forget it. (Page 202.) 


THE PARADOX OF OUR CIVILIZATION. 


Something is surely wrong. A man may 
edit a journal, or write a thing that makes a 
million people happy, and yet be left to go 
hungry ; while a man may fight a battle that 
makes a thousand people miserable, and for 
pe wealth and honor without end. (Page 
272, 

JOHN BROWN. 


In the great dramas of the days to come, this 
is the man who will walk the stage with 
the most majestic mien. It will not be the 
noisy-mouthed man of the capital; it will not 
be the contractor with his bloody millions; it 
will not be the general of the war with a mil- 
lion men at his command, who will loom up 
largest and last. But it will be simple, honest, 
humble old John Brown, who died in pity for 
his helpless fellow-men. (Page 231.) 

A CALIFORNIA JOHN BROWN. 

Joseph De Bloney was of the old Swiss family 
of that name, which was famous for being the 
first to renounce their high rank of nobility and 
assume a simple republican name. ‘The world 
never heard of his feeble attempt to help his 
fellows. His ambition was to unite the Indians 
about the base of Mount Shasta and establish a 
sort of Indian republic, the prime and principal 
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object of which was to set these Indians entirely 
apart from the approach of the white man, draw 
an impassable line, in fact, behind which the 
Indian would be secure in his lands, his simple 
life, his integrity, and his purity. Some of the 
many tribes were friendly ; some were hostile. 
It was a hard undertaking at best, perilous, 
almost as much as a man’s life was worth, to 
attempt to befriend an Indian in those stormy 
days on the border, when every gold-hunter 
crowding the hills in quest of precious metals 
counted it his privilege, if not his duty, to shoot 
an Indian on sight. An Indian sympathizer 
was more hated in those days, is still, than ever 
was an Abolitionist. And it was against bitter 
odds that this little California John Brown, even 
long before John Brown’s raid, tried to make a 
stand in behalf of a perishing race. He, too, 
failed. (Page 232.) 


JOAQUIN MILLER FIGHTS FOR INDIANS 
AGAINST THE WHITES. 


By and by he (De Bloney) had his plans ma- 
tured, and had armed his Indians against the 
brutal and aggressive white men. I was sent 
On one occasion to Shasta City for ammunition. 
I had made similar raids before. My horse was 
shot on the return. I was dreadfully bruised 
by a fall, and the two Indians with me 
took me in turns behind them. Then we got, 
or rather captured, a fresh horse and kept on. 
But I was too badly hurt to go far, and they 
left me with some Indians by the road. Here I 
was captured by the pursuing white men. This 
was in 1859. I was in my seventeenth year, and 
small for my age. Of course, they had sworn 
to hang the renegade to the nearest tree. I was 
really not big enough to hang, and so they took 
me back to Shasta City, put mein jail, and my 
part in the wild attempt to found an Indian 
republic was rewarded with a prompt indict- 
ment for stealing horses. A long time I lay in 
that hot and horrible pen, more dead than alive. 

God pity all prisoners, say I. Fortunately I 
could see and even smell some pine trees that 
stood on the hillside hard by. I knowI should 
have died in those hot days, with the mercury 
up in the nineties, but for the friendship, the 
fragrance, the sense of freedom in those proud 
old pine trees on the hillside. Meantime, as 
always happens, I was left alone. All the men 
passed away like water through a sieve, and 
only the Indians remembered me. On the 
night of the 4th of July, while the town was 
carousing, they broke open the jail, threw me 
again on to a horse, and such a ride for freedom 
and fresh air was never seen before. 

Poor De Bloney lost all heart and gradually 
sank to continued drunkenness on the border 
and ultimate obscurity. As for myself, I tried 
to inherit his high plans and spirits, and made 
one more attempt, for I had formed ties not to 
be broken. But the last venture was still more 
disastrous. Volumes only could tell ali the 
dreadful story that followed—the tragedy and 
the comedy, the folly and the wisdom. And 
yet now, after a quarter of a century, I still 
fail to see er hers a? good and honesty and 
integrity in’these bold plans for the protection 
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of the Indians—the Indians, to whose annihila- 
tion we, as a nation, have become quite recon- 
ciled. Ah! how noble in us to be so easily 
reconciled to the annihilation of another race 
than our own! I never saw De Bloney after 
this final failure. I would not be taken again 
prisoner, and so an officer in pursuit was shot 
from his horse. We separated in the Sierras, 
and sought separate ways in life. I made my 
way to Washington Territory, sold my pistols, 
and settled down in an obscure settlement on 
the banks of the Columbia, near Lewis River, 
and taught school. And here it was that the 
story of John Brown, his raid, his fight, his 
capture, and his execution, all came to me. 
Do you wonder that my heart went out to him 
and remained with him? I, too, had been in 
jail. Death and disgrace were on my track, 
and might find me any day hiding away there 
under the trees in the hearts of the happy chil- 
dren. And so, sympathizing, I told these chil- 
dren over and over again the story of old John 
Brown there. And they, every one, loved, and 
honored and pitied him. 

It was an odd sequel to our failure to establish 
our Utopian Republic about the base of Mount 
Shasta, with the great white cone for a centre, 
that I should finally meet these same men who 
had fought and had captured me in California 
up in the new gold-fields of Northern Oregon. 
And singularly enough, they were very kind. 
As if to convince me of their love and confid- 
ence, they elected me judge of the country, and 
for the four years of my administration stood 
truly by me, as if to try to make me forget 
something of the sorrow and the shame of im- 
prisonment. Yet for all that I was in some 
sense an old man from the time of our failure 
and flight. And how wretched the few remain- 
ing Indians there now! There are only now 
and then in all that splendid mountain region a 
few miserable hovels of half-starved, dispirited 
beggars of the lowest sort to be met with. 
Captain Jack and his sixty brave rebels were 
the last of this race. But they made a red spot 
on the map which the army will long remem- 
ber. (Page 234.) 


FOR THOSE WHO FAIL, 


“All honor to those who shall win the prize,”’ 
The world has cried for a thousand years ; 
But to him who tries, and who fails and dies, 

I give great honor and glory and tears. 


Give glory and honor and pitiful tears 
To all who fail in their deeds sublime ; 
Their ghosts are many in the van of years, 
They were born with Time in advance of 
Time. 


Oh, great is the hero who wins a name, 
But greater many and many a time 

Some pale-faced fellow who dies in shame, 
And lets God finish the thought sublime. 


And great is the man with a sword undrawn, 
And good is the man who refrains from wine; 

But the man who fails and yet still fights on, 
Lo, he is the twin-born brother of mine. 


(Page 237.) 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE TRUST 


H. GAYLORD WILSHIRE 


HE real danger of the trust 
exists not in what it is to- 
day but in what it promises 
to-morrow. Most writers 
on the trust have confined 
themselves too much to 
expatiating upon the most 
palpable features of the 
trust. Anyone can see 
the menace to our institu- 

tions involved in the change from in- 
dustry conducted on a democratic com- 
petitive system to an autocratic mono- 
polistic system. Anyone can see the 
menace to labor when there is but one 
employer instead of a hundred. Any- 
one can see that when the production 
of a commodity is controlled by a trust 
that prices may be put up to exorbitant 
figures. I say all these points are so 
evident that it is a waste of time point- 
ing them out. 

Not only is it a waste of time to run 
over and over again these manifest 
dangers of the trust, but the remedies 
proposed for their elimination are 
usually so absurd that their proposal 
constitutes another waste of time. 

It is the indication of what is to come 
that constitutes the dangerous signifi- 
cance of the trusts. 

The trust signifies the near approach 
of a tremendous and insoluble Unem- 
ployed Problem and it is upon this 
point this article proposes to dwell. 


A great change in public opinion re- 
garding the trust issue has occurred in 
the last few years. It is not so long 
ago when all our public men and news- 
papers had but one solution for the 
problem; ‘‘the trust must be de- 
stroyed,” they said. To-day nobody 
in his right senses looks to the possi- 
bility of the destruction of trusts. 
Trusts are now admitted to be the 
inevitable result of our competitive 
economic system. 

I do not propose to devote any great 
attention to a demonstration of this in- 
evitability of the trust, as I regard such 
a task as practically superfluous. 

The point I care more to dwell upon 
is not the zwevitability of the trust, 
which will be generally agreed upon, 
but upon the zmpossibility, in an econo- 
mic sense, of the permanence of the 
trust. Let me say at once, before I 
raise false hopes in the breast of any 
classical economist, that I do not pro- 
pose to show that trusts must fall to 
pieces of their own weight and that 
competition must be restored owing to 
the entrance of fresh capital into the 
field attempted to be monopolized by 
the trust. That would be an extremely 
silly position for me to take after 
having asserted the inevitability of the 
trust. 

Neither am I attempting a glittering 
paradox by first asserting the inevita- 
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bility of the trust and in the next breath 
its impossibility. The theory which I 
shall attempt to clearly demonstrate is 
that the natural and inevitable evolution 
of our industrial system is from com- 
petition under private ownership to 
monopoly under private ownership, 
and from monopoly under private 
ownership to monopoly under puddic 
ownership. In claiming the impossi- 
bility of the permanence of private 
monopoly, I speak simply from the 
standpoint of the political economist, 
and I leave out of consideration politi- 
cal and industrial changes that might 
or might not be brought about by the 
voluntary uprising of a long-suffering 
and indignant people. 

Public ownership of industry might 
be brought about next month if the 
people had a sufficient desire to effect 
it. It is not to the ‘‘might be” I 
appeal, but to the ‘‘ must be.’”’ I shall 
endeavor to prove that public owner- 
ship, otherwise Socialism, is not inevit- 
able because it is desirable, but because 
it comes into the category of the in- 
exorably necessary. My first task is to 
prove the necessity of the trust. My 
next is to prove the necessity of 
Socialism. 

The trust arose from the desire of 
the manufacturers to protect themselves 
from over-production and the con- 
sequent mad and suicidal struggle to 
dispose of their surplus stock. 

Over-production arises because our 
productive capacity has been developed 
to the highest degree with labor-saving 
machinery operated by steam and elec- 
tricity, while our consumptive capacity 
is crippled by the competitive wage 
system which limits the laborers, who 
constitute the bulk of our consumers, to 
the mere necessities of life. I will not 
tire you with long statistics exhibiting 
the enormous strides that have taken 
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place in the productive capacity of men 
due to modern machinery, nor will I 
harrow your souls with the well-worn 
details of the narrow, sordid life of 
squalor lived by millions of our 
workers. It is patent that the day 
worker of to-day consumes but little if 
any more of the necessities of life than 
did his gradfather of fifty years ago. 

The consumption of beef, flour, 
potatoes, coffee, tobacco, wool, etc., has 
varied little, if any, per capita in the 
last fifty years. Every student of 
history knows in a general way that 
the ordinary laborers of this country 
fifty or even one hundred years ago 
lived in a fair degree of comfort, were 
warmly clad in their homespun and 
comfortably housed in their log cabins. 
The best proof of their condition was 
their notoriously fine physical develop- 
ment, longevity, and freedom from 
disease. The average family was from 
ten to fourteen, and neither the hus- 
band nor the wife felt the dread of an 
addition to the family that is so char- 
acteristic of to-day. 

I do not think any fair-minded person 
can but admit that the modern day- 
laborer on his $1.50 per day, and very 
uncertain of that, living in a city, wear- 
ing shoddy clothes, breathing sewer 
gas, eating tuberculous beef, drinking 
typhoid bacilli in his milk and fusel oil 
in his whisky, and absorbing intellect- 
ual garbage from his yellow journal, 
has had any great augmentation in the 
pleasures of life through the inventions 
of the marvelous nineteenth century. 

But it may be pertinently asked, 
‘‘Where has disappeared this immense 
stream of products that is the result of 
the labor of the nation applied to 
modern machinery ?” 

Taking the product of labor as a 
whole, it flows into two broad channels, 
one to the capitalists, the holders of 
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wealth, and one to the workers. The 
ordinary workers must be given enough 
to keep them in efficient condition. 
Part of the workers, the aristocracy of 
labor, the trade-unionists and skilled 
labor generally, the proletarians who 
sell their brains rather than their hands, 
may get something above the mere 
necessities; but, broadly speaking, 
competition prevents any great aug- 
mentation of the share that goes to 
labor beyond that of the mere neces- 
sities. 

The whole of the remainder of the 
product of labor falls into the lap of the 
holders of wealth simply as a rent, with 
no economic necessity on their part of 
doing anything in return for it. 

Witness the enormous income of the 
Duchess of Marlborough and the 
Countess Castellane, representing 
abroad the Vanderbilt and Gould wealth, 
and discover if you can any return they 
may make to the American people. It 
is possible that somebody might strain 
his imagination into believing that the 
Astors, the Rockefellers and the Van- 
derbilts, who between them have an 
income something like $200,000,000 
per year, perform some economic good 
in return, but I doubt if their most 
generous retainer would say that a 
hundred thousand a year each would 
not be sufficient compensation consider- 
ing that our college professors average 
less than $1,000. 

The stream of wealth flowing into 
the coffers of the rich is itself again 
divided into two streams, one of which 
goes to satisfy what they are pleased 
to regard as their necessities of exist- 
ence, a wonderful conglomerate of 
beefsteaks, truffles, champagne, auto- 
mobiles, private cars, sveam yachts, 
golf balls, picture galleries, food and 
clothing for their servants, etc., all 
classified under the general head of 
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consumables and denominated by the 
general term of ‘‘spent”’ money. 

The other division of the stream of 
wealth flowing to the rich is what is 
termed ‘‘saved’’ money, and goes into 
the building of new machinery of pro- 
duction, new railroads, canals, iron 
furnaces, mills, etc. It is this last 
channel for the ‘‘saved” money that 
has been the great sluice-way for carry- 
ing off the surplus product of labor and 
so avoiding the constant menace of a 
money plethora in our industrial system. 

Notwithstanding that the prodigality 
of the American rich in unbounded 
luxury is the wonder of the ages, still 
the percentage of the very rich is so 
small that all their efforts in lavish 
‘‘spending”” have had little effect 
economically compared with the wealth 
they have been forced to ‘‘save,” 
owing to lack of ingenuity in discover- 
ing modes for ‘‘spending.”’ There is 
a grim satisfaction in the reflection that 
the ‘‘saving’’ capacity of the nation 
is increased by this concentration of 
wealth. Thrift is no longer a difficult 
virtue when it requires more labor and 
pains to ‘‘spend’’ than it does to 
‘save,’ and this is the predicament of 
the very rich Americans. 

No man cares for two dinners, and 
when Mr. Rockefeller with his $100,- 
000,000 a year income ‘‘spends’’ over 
a thousand dollars per day on himself 
and his household, he finds it probably 
both pleasanter and easier to ‘‘save”’ 
the remainder than to lay awake nights 
devising bizarre ways to ‘‘spend” it. 
However, as the condition of affairs 
now is in the business world, it must be 
admitted that it is about as difficult for 
him to discover channels to invest his 
savings as it is to invent ways to 
‘‘spend’’ it. I pity him. Some thirty 
years or more ago when Rockefeller 
first went into the business of refining 
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oil, he was not then bothered with the 
problem of investing his profits. First, 
because they were not then so large as 
to be cumbersome; and, secondly, be- 
cause the oil business itself was a fairly 
profitable one, and he had a natural 
place there to re-invest his earnings. 

Others in the business, his competi- 
tors, did the same. Finally the 
capacity for refining oil became greater 
than the market demanded. Each re- 
finer was bound to get rid of his surplus 
product at any price, and the price of 
the surplus determined the price of the 
whole. Ruin stared them in the face. 
Over-production must be curtailed. 
The Standard Oil Trust was born. 

All this has been brought out time 
and again in the many federal and state 
inquiries into the Standard Oil Trust. 
Rockefeller completely proved his case 
in the Congressional investigation of 
1888, that competition was ruining his 
business and that combination had be- 
come an absolute necessity. In fact, 
there has never been any questioning 
of his testimony establishing these 
facts. The _ politicians, however, 
thought it was a chance to make 
political capital, and urged the destruc- 
tion of the oil trust, not attempting in 
the least to controvert Rockefeller’s 
statement of facts showing that com- 
bination was an absolute necessity. 
However, notwithstanding the efforts 
of the politicians to overturn the laws 
of nature and make water run up hill, 
Rockefeller persisted in combining and 
making money instead of following 
their plan of competing and losing 
money. 

The only reason that capitalists in 
the oil business over-invested in that 
business was because the opportunities 
for the investment of capital in other 
industries promised no better returns. 

Capital, like water, seeks its own 
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level. When no trust is on guard to 
intimidate investors, abnormally large 
profits will induce the flow of fresh 
capital to any business until profits are 
reduced to the normal. Hence, as it 
may be inferred, if capital was invest- 
ing in oil refineries, notwithstanding 
the unpromising outlook, it was doing 
so because other businesses were in the 
same state of plethora and could offer 
no better inducements. That this was 
true is fully substantiated by the sub- 
sequent formation of trusts in other 
lines of manufacture to prevent the 
very some plethora of capital that had 
been affecting the oil business. The 
great industrial undertakings of the 
world are practically finished as far as 
present developments indicate. 

As the late David A. Wells says in 
his ‘‘Recent Economic Changes’’: 
‘‘Tt would seem indeed as if the world 
during all the years since the inception 
of civilization has been working upon 
the line of equipment for industrial 
effort—inventing and perfecting tools 
and machinery, building workshops 
and factories, and devising instrumen- 
talities for the easy communication of 
persons and thoughts; that this equip- 
ment having at last been made ready, 
the work of using it has, for the first 
time in our day and generation, fairly 
begun ; and also that every community 
under prior or existing conditions of 
use and consumption, is becoming 
saturated, as it were, with its results.’’ 

There is no country in which the in- 
dustrial machinery is not only so thor- 
oughly completed, but actually over- 
completed, if I may coin a word, as in 
the United States. We are saturated 
with capital and can absorb no more. 
In normal conditions the machinery of 
production will produce more in three 
days than we can consume in a week. 
The present boom is recognized by all 
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as destined to be of a most ephemeral 
nature, and existing conditions no 
criterion to judge by. While over-pro- 
duction makes manifest the desirability 
of combination, yet desirability does 
not necessarily mean practicability. 

As a general law in economics it may 
be stated that the tendency to combina- 
tion increases as the number of com- 
petitors decreases and the amount of 
capital for each competing plant in- 
creases. The tendency for both these 
conditions to manifest themselves in 
our industrial world is too well known 
to mention. 

In 1890 there were 910 establishments 
manufacturing agricultural implements, 
with a capital of 145 millions. In 1900 
we have but 715 establishments, al- 
though the total capitalization has 
increased to 157 millions. 

In establishments manufacturing salt 
the number has decreased during the 
past ten census years from 200 to 159, 
while the capitalization has increased 
over 100 per cent., from 13 millions to 
27 millions. 

Slaughtering establishments have 
‘decreased in number from 1,118 to 
921, while their total capitalization has 
increased from 116 millions to 189 
millions. 

Woolen manufactories have fallen off 
from 2,583 in 1890, to 2,465 in 1900, yet 
their capitalization has increased nearly 
one-third, from 300 to 398 millions. 

Perhaps the most striking of the re- 
turns is that from the carriage and 
wagon factories. These have fallen in 
number from 8,614 to 7,632, while at 
the same time their capitalization has 
increased from 104 millions to 118 
millions. But this is not the point that 
is so especially noteworthy. The num- 
ber of wage-earners has decreased from 
64,259 to 62,540, and the number of 
‘‘salaried”” employees—clerks, sales- 
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men, etc., is now actually less than 
one-half what it was in 1890. They 
now number 4,311 as against 9,194 in 
1890. This cutting off of ‘‘salaried”’ 
employees means a saving, according 
to the census, of $3,459,289 a year to 
the carriage makers. 

The figures from the flour mills also 
show the same trend toward the elimin- 
ation of superfluous employees. The 
total capital employed in flour milling 
has increased in the last ten years from 
208 millions to 218 millions, but the 
number of wage-earners has decreased 
from 47,403 to 37,073. ‘‘Salaried’’ 
employees have been reduced from 
16,078 to 5,790, and the millers are 
paying out $3,492,590 /ess per annum 
for salaries to-day than ten years ago. 

As has been delineated, the volume 
of production has been constantly rising 
owing to the development of modern 
machinery. There were two main 
channels to carry off these products. 
One channel carrying off the product 
destined to be consumed by the 
workers, and the other channel carrying 
all the remainder to the rich. The 
worker’s channel is in rock-bound 
banks that cannot enlarge owing to the 
competitive wage system preventing 
wages rising pro rata with increased 
efficiency. Wages are based upon cost 
of living, and not upon efficiency of 
labor. The miner in the poor mine 
gets the same wages per day as the 
miner in the adjoining rich mine. The 
owner of the rich mine gets the advan- 
tage—not his laborer. The channel 
which conveys the goods destined to 
supply the rich is itself again divided 
into two streams. One stream carries 
off what the rich ‘‘spend” on them- 
selves for the necessities and luxuries 
of life. The other is simply an 
‘‘overflow’’ stream, carrying off their 
‘‘savings.”” The channel for spending 
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z. é, the amount wasted by the rich in 
luxuries, may broaden somewhat, but 
owing to the small number of those 
rich enough to indulge in whims it can 
never be greatly enlarged, and at any 
rate it bears such a small relative pro- 
portion to the other channel that in no 
event can much hope. of avoiding a 
flood of capital be looked for from this 
division. The rich will never be so 
ingenious as to spend enough to pre- 
vent over-production. The great safety 
overflow channel which has been con- 
tinuously more and more widened and 
deepened to carry off the ever-increas- 
ing flood of new capital is that division 
of the stream which carries the savings 
of the rich, and this is not only sudden- 
ly found to be incapable of further 
enlargement, but actually seems to be 
in the process of being dammed up. 

And why not? Man’s material 
wants are limited, no matter how un- 
limited may be his spiritual ones. If 
one bridge is sufficient to carry me 
from New York to Brooklyn, then two 
will be a surplus. When one car line 
is built on Broadway, there is no room 
or necessity for more. 

It is superfluous to point out that 
with wages determined by competition 
a workingman can create no effective 
demand for the satisfaction of his 
spiritual wants. He is lucky enough 
to get the necessities of life and is not 
fool enough to refuse a wage because 
it does not afford luxuries when he sees 
a man over his shoulder only too will. 
ing and anxious to accept it if he 
should refuse the offer. 

Let us cast a broad sympathetic look 
over the surface of the United States, 
with the perplexed eye of a man with a 
million dollars or more looking for a 
promising and safe investment. Would 
he care to build another transcontinental 
railway? I think not. There are too 
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many already. Would he care to go 
into wheat-growing? Not if he is not 
in need of a guardian. One year it 
pays, then for the next three years 
there is either no crop on account of 
drought, or there is low price owing to 
over-production, and the wheat-grower 
has no chance of forming atrust. Too 
many farmers to combine; it is difficult 
enough to get ten men into a combina- 
tion, but when you have 10,000 it is 
manifestly an impossibility. 

Is there one single industry which he 
could find that is of a sufficiently large 
nature to warrant the investment of a 
large capital that is not palpably over- 
done? As for smaller industries there 
iS a concensus of opinion in the busi- 
ness world that there are practically 
none promising good returns, and that 
the only ones that seem to be good are 
of a parasitic nature which live like the 
mice in a granary, escaping competi- 
tion of large capitalists, owing to their 
insignificance. < 

The channel which carries off the 
surplus wealth for the upbuilding of 
new industries we can imagine sub- 
dividing itself into a many-branched 
delta, each mouth furnishing the 
needed supply for each particular in- 
dustry. When there was no over- 
supply of capital in an industry the 
capitalists controlling that particular 
branch of the delta flowing to their in- 
dustry used all efforts to widen and 
deepen that particular channel. When 
finally they had received all the capital 
they wished, and they had formed their 
trust, the process was reversed. It was 
as if they had thrown a dam across the 
entrance of their delta and diverted 
their small stream back into the main 
stream to be distributed through the 
other mouths and into other industries. 

With this metaphor before you it is 
easy to see that with the cloings of 
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successive deltas by successive trusts 
so much the greater becomes the sup- 
ply for the other mouths and so much 
the sooner does it become imperative 
that the capitalists in other industries 
throw across their protective dam. As 
in a real river, so it is with our imagin- 
ary river. When a number of mouths 
are dammed up, the river no longer can 
find a sufficient exit through the re- 
maining mouths, and it has a strong 
tendency to overflow the first dams put 
up, which will require strengthening if 
they are to remain secure. This is 
seen in our industrial world when a 
trust is submerged either by outside 
capital in general or the concentrated 
wealth of some other trust making an 
onslaught upon it. 

Rockefeller, with his enormous sur- 
plus income, which he is bound to 
‘save’? and cannot from the very 
nature of things find room to invest in 
his own confessedly overdone oil busi- 
ness, is constantly forced to seek out 
new industrial fields to conquer. He is 
the modern Alexander the Great of our 
industrial field, sighing for more worlds 
to conquer. He has already taken 
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plants of New York City. He is fast 
coming into control of the iron indus- 
try. He already owns the Lake 
Superior mines and the lake transporta- 
tion service, and his only competitor in 
the manufacture of iron is Carnegie, 
who is simply waiting to make terms of 
surrender.* He will soon be in com- 
plete control of the railways of the 
United States. He is about to control 
the copper mines of the United States. 
He is in control of the largest banks in 
New York. When Rockefeller gets 


control of an industry the temptations 
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*This article was published as a tract a year 
previous to Carnegie’s surrender. I leave it 
stand as it read.—H.G.W, 
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for outside capital to enlist against him 
are not over-powering. 

The proof that trusts are inevitable 
as a protection against the rising flood 
of capital is simply overwhelming, both 
in theory and in fact. It seems most 
palpable that every industry in this 
country must in time fall into the power 
of the trust. The trust with its enor- 
mous capital not only gives our domes- 
tic capitalists better opportunities for 
competition with foreigners in foreign 
neutral markets, but it is itself, by 
damming up the old and natural domes- 
tic channels for investment, actually 
forcing itself to cut out new channels 
for its overflow. 

The present immense flood of surplus 
capital in the United States is shown 
by the treasury balance showing the 
greatest stock of gold on hand ever 
known. The banks are over-laden with 
money. Interest was never known to 
be at such a low rate. All this, too, 
with industries in a most healthy con- 
dition. What money will be worth 
when the ‘‘boom”’ is over is indeed a 
problem. For the first time in history, 
American money is entering into the 
world’s markets as a buyer of bonds of 
foreign nations. Recently, when Eng- 
land had to borrow $50,000,000 to 
defray the expenditures on account of 
the Boer war, America took half of the 
loan and would have taken it all if she 
had been allowed. The American gold 
now building railways in China would 
never be there, if there were opportuni- 
ties for home investment. Is it not 
significant that Mr. Yerkes has left 
Chicago in order to build electric rail- 
ways in London, or that Pierpont Mor- 
gan is buying English steamships ? 

Chauncey Depew says that we are 
producing 2,000 million dollars worth of 
goods every year more than the home 
market can absorb; that we must ex- 
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tend our foreign markets if we wish to 
avoid a great Unemployed Problem 
arising from our domestic manufac- 
turers being unable to hire men to make 
goods that cannot be sold. That 
American capitalists fully realize this is 
shown by their aggressive entry into 
foreign manufacturing fields. Here is 
a specimen despatch: 
Special Cable Despatch to The Sun. 

LonpDon, Sept. 23.—The latest American in- 
vasion of England is the report of a syndicate 
in New York, which is negotiating to obtain 
control of one of the largest insurance offices in 
Great Britain. It is understood that the terms 
offered are generous enough to meet the ap- 
proval of the shareholders of the company. 

Mark Hanna says that we are pro- 
ducing one-third more than we can 
consume. We must have foreign mar- 
kets, says he. 

The late President McKinley only a 
day or so betore his assassination made 
a speech declaring that foreign markets 
must be obtained by reciprocity treaties 
and that this was absolutely essential 
to our further industrial progress. 

President Roosevelt has also declared 
that we must have an outlet for our 
productions abroad as the domestic 
market no longer suffices. All this is 
exactly in line with my argument, as to 
premises, but I disagree as to remedy. 
In the first place most of the goods 
that the foreigner formerly gave us in 
exchange for our domestic productions 
can now be made both cheaper and 
better at home than abroad and there- 
fore we do not find any advantage in 
trading. There was a day when we 
traded off our wheat for English steel 
rail, but we can now make steel rail 
cheaper than England. We still have 
our wheat to sell but we no longer find 
it profitable to take steel rail in ex- 
change. As will be seen from the 
following circular recently issued by 
the Silk Association of America, the 
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United States is no longer dependent 
upon France or any other country for 
its silk goods, and hence another im- 
portant item of foreign exchange is 
about to lose its power as a purchasing 
agent of our products : 


The Silk Association of America has just 
issued a carefully prepared review of trade con- 
ditions for the silk season of 1900-1901. Among 
the features of the review are the following: 

‘Silk manufacturing in the United States in 
the year just closed fas been more prudently 
conducted than in the previous season. The 
quantity of raw silk imported for the mills was 
8,886,670 pounds, as contrasted with 10,965,098 
for the previous twelve months, or say a reduc- 
tion of 19 per cent. Prices of raw material have 
been more uniform, and in this respect manu- 
facturers have not been subject to the losses of 
the previous season. Competition has been 
keen, however, in the products; in fact, it 
grows more so month by month and day by 
day, and a very small margin of profit must be 
reckoned on as a permanent factor in this 
branch of the textile industry, The great 
equipment of the silk mills in machinery now, 
say 36,000 broad looms and 7,000 ribbon looms 
and all run by power, is evidence sufficient that 
the domestic silk manufacturers are fully up to 
the demand of the consuming markets of the 
United States. There are now one million 
‘throwing’ spindles in the country, and a pro- 
portionate number of accessory spindles, such 
as winding, doubling and reeling. 

“‘Tf all these facilities were in constant use 
throughout the year the supply of manufac- 
tured products would be in excess of the 
demand from consumers.—N. Y. Sun, Oct. ro. 


In fact, the foreign goods that can be 
profitably imported into our country is 
getting narrowed down to agricultural 
productions from the tropics. It is evi- 
dent that the importation of such goods 
cannot offset our balance of exports. 
Last year we exported 600 million 
dollars worth of commodities more than 
we imported. After taking away the 
money spent by American tourists 
abroad, remittances for interest on 
foreign loans and freights paid foreign- 
ers on ocean transportation, there is 
evidently still a heavy credit balance in 
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our favor. Now the foreigner may go 
into debt for our goods for a certain 
period, but it cannot, on the face of 
things, be a permanent method of trad- 
ing to give a man more than he gives 
you. There must either be a settle- 
ment some day or the other or the 
trading will be stopped by one party 
going bankrupt. In this instance it is 
Europe that is going bankrupt, and 
when she confesses she cannot pay 
America, then America herself, with 
her heaviest customer a bankrupt, will 
not be very far from bankruptcy. 

We will not take European goods to 
settle our trade balance and she cannot 
give us gold. How then can foreign 
trade be any solution of our problem of 
over-production ? 

However, for the moment suppose 
our manufacturer, burdened with his 
surplus of American goods, as a last 
resort, to get rid of them, exchanges 
them for, say, French goods. He now 
has on the docks in New York 2,000 
million dollars worth of French goods 
instead of his 2,000 million dollars of 
American goods. Will Mr. Depew 
now tell me what better off he is? How 
is he going to get rid of those French 
goods? Send them back again for the 
American goods? Exchange them for 
German goods? Well, suppose such 
absurd trading did take place. Time 
flies on apace and while Chauncey is 
trading jack knives with himself an- 
other year rolls by and he finds still 
another 2,000 million dollars worth of 
American goods piled up before his 
bewildered eyes. What will he now do? 

Foreign trade is but the most ephem- 
eral solution for the problem of Ameri- 
can Over-Production. 

American capitalists are today more 
in need of foreign fields for investment 
of their capital than are European capi- 
talists. Within the past two years the 
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international financial market has re- 
versed itself, and America is now the 
creditor instead of the debtor nation. 
This explains the sudden craze for 
‘imperialism ’’ and its advocacy by the 
Republican party, which is the political 
expression of the organized wealth of 
the country. The ‘‘trusts” are a dam 
built to prevent the swamping of 
domestic industries by the rising flood 
of surplus capital. The ‘‘trusts,’’ how- 
ever, do not prevent the rising of this 
flood. 

“Imperialism’’ is a means of divert- 
ing to foreign shores this threatening 
deluge of domestic ‘‘savings.”’ 

“Trusts” and ‘‘imperialism’’ are 
both inevitable results of competition 
and clear indications of its culmination. 

It is impossible to dam up all the 
mouths of the Mississippi, no matter 
how high the dams. A flowing river 
must find the ocean somehow, and if not 
by one channel, then by another. The 
trusts will afford but a temporary 
breastwork for our captains of industry. 
It will, however, be a flank movement 
rather than a frontal attack that will 


. finally dislodge the captains from their 


fortress. The trust is not only a pro- 
tection against undue competition, but 
it is a labor-saving device of the high- 
est possible efficacy. Every argument 
in favor of combined production on a 
small scale, is redoubled for production 
on the largest possible scale. The trust 
pursues its end in a perfectly sane and 
scientific manner. No longer do the 
old planless methods of competition 
prevail. The trust being the only pro- 
ducer in the field produces exactly 
what the market needs. There is no 
more danger of either an over-supply 
or a shortage of Standard Oil in any 
city than there is of water, gas or post- 
age stamps. The trust no more needs 
canvasserg and advertisements to sell 
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its goods than does the government to 
advertise the postoffice. This in- 
creased industrial efficiency of the 
trust, together with its prevention of 
waste of capital in unnecessary dupli- 
cation of machinery, hastens by so 
much the completion of the world’s 
industrial outfit. 

Capital will in vain seek profitable 
investment. Interest, which is deter- 
mined by the amount of gain received 
by the last amount borrowed, will fall 
to zero and money will remain unlent 
in the banker’s hands. The last in- 
centive for the poor man to be ‘‘thrifty” 
will perish. The workers now engaged 
in producing new machinery of produc- 
tion will join the unemployed army in 
regiments. The trust will be as de- 
fenseless against this new phase in the 
industrial strife as was the armored 
knight of old against hunger and thirst. 
Political autocracy is possible, but in- 
dustrial autocracy, no matter how bene- 
volent, is impossible. At present the 
trust is an invaluable and absolutely 
necessary weapon of defense for the 
capitalist in the industrial warfare, but 
when the enemy to be fought is not 
competing capital, but a complete cessa- 
tion of demand for products owing to 
unemployed labor having no wages to 
buy with, it no longer protects the 
owner. On board ship in mid-ocean 
if I have control of the water supply I 
can demand everything in exchange 
for the indispensable fluid, but when at 
last I have gathered everything into 
my possession then my monopoly be- 
comes of no more value, as there is 
nothing left to be given me. If I am 
wise I will then peaceably give up con- 
trol of the water and let it be taken 
over by the crew. I will be in great 
luck if they do not get the fever of co- 
operation and come back after me for 
the good things they have already 
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given up for the first water they were 
forced to buy. It is thus in the United 
States. The monopolists have unwit- 
tingly run both themselves and the 
workers into an industrial cad de sac. 

The capitalists may possibly see the 
danger first and make a turn that will 
give them a short and precarious lease 
of life in their present position. An 
eight-hour law, old age pensions, etc., 
all such reforms might possibly extend 
the capitalist system. 

The best thing of all, however, to © 
bolster up the capitalist system is a 
rattling good war between the great 
powers, followed by a prolonged civil 
war with great destruction of life and 
property. If the principal industrial 
plants, railway shops and bridges, etc., 
of this country were destroyed, the 
upbuilding of them would give labor 
unlimited employment and capital great 
scope for investment of savings. Wit- 
ness the boom following our civil war, 
also the late Spanish war. 

However, wars cannot last forever. 
The capitalists are sooner or later to be 
forced to face the insoluble problem of 
finding work for men when there is ab- 
solutely no work to be found. It is 
absurd to hire men to build oil refineries 
when half of those already built are 
standing idle. The workmen cannot 
blame the capitalist for refusing to em- 
ploy him at a loss. But his stomach 
may be a better reasoner than his brain 
in an emergency. It will demand food. 
He will say, ‘‘Here is plenty of mach- 
inery to produce food, now why is it I 
can’t getany? You say, Mr. Capitalist, 
that you can’t hire me at a profit. 
That may be so, but why can’t I take 
the machinery myself and run it and 
take the product and feed myself? 
You say you can’t run it except at a 
loss at present. Here you will lose 
nothing by letting me run it. Anyway, 
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I don’t care what you wish, I know I 
am starving. You admit you can’t 
give me work. Now I know and you 
know that my labor will produce enough 
to feed me if only I have the machin- 
ery. I propose to take it and use it for 
that purpose. 

“You say I produce too much. If 
that is true, then so much the less fear 
of my starving when I produce for 
myself.”’ 

The capitalist may reply: ‘Why, 
John, you can’t run a flour mill by 
yourself that takes a thousand men. 
You cannot transport that flour on a 
railway by yourself when the railway 
takes another thousand men to run it. 
You need associated labor; that is 
just what a private corporation is today. 
You will be forced to run the country 
just. as,it. isp run, today; +, “Oh.uno,., 
will say John, ‘‘I will run the flour mill 
and railways by a public corporation, 
and I have that corporation all ready 
formed. It is the United States gov- 
ernment. We will all be shareholders 
and we will pay the workmen upon the 
basis of what they produce and not by 
a competitive wage determined by how 
little they can live upon. We won't 
have any overproduction to scare us 
again. When we nationalize all indus- 
try that bogey man of overproduction 
will die a natural death.”’ 

Free trade is sometimes suggested 
as a remedy for monopoly by those 
who do not recognize that trusts are a 
natural evolution of industry. Whena 
trust in a protected industry is formed 
to prevent destruction of that industry 
by domestic competition and then, hav- 
ing complete control of the domestic 
market, it raises prices abnormally, it 
is but natural that there wll be a sug- 
gestion to allow domestic consumers 
the benefits of foreign competition by 
striking off the tariff. If this is done it 
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means one of two events will follow. 
1st. The foreigner will destroy the 
trust by his ability to sell at a lower 
cost. 2nd. The trust will destroy for- 
eign competition by lowering its price. 
Even the most rabid of the trust de- 
stroyers would hardly be willing to de- 
stroy the industry to carry out his ends; 
yet. if he cannot do this he cannot 
destroy the trust. Most of the trusts 
in this country are abundantly able to 
take care of themselves, not only in 
the domestic market, but as the export 
returns show, are able to compete suc- 
cessfully with the foreigner in his own 
country, so that the tariff today is of 
no use to the trust except as a means 
of allowing it to charge higher prices 
to Americans than to the foreigner. 
Free trade would certainly abolish this 
absurdity, but it would as certainly not 
accomplish the end set out for, viz., the 
destruction of the trust. In fact, the 
very fact that foreign competition had 
to be met would be an additional reason 
for the trust’s existence as the addi- 
tional concentration of capital makes it 
that much the better fighting machine. 

The protective tariff is, so far as it 
goes, a supporter of the present indus- 
trial system, inasmuch as it prevents 
labor and capital operating at the point 
of greatest advantage. A protective 
tariff gives better employment to labor 
exactly as inferior machinery requires 
more men to operate it than superior. 

A change in the money standard 
from gold to silver or paper would 
possibly also extend the time for a final 
collapse of the capitalistic system by 
reason of the industrial derangements 
it would cause. At best all the advo- 
cates of silver can hope for is a little 
longer life for the small capitalist who 
is inevitably doomed under our present 
competitive system, no matter what 
money standard we may have. Per- 
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sonally I have never been able to see 
how, for instance, the California orange- 
grower could get more profit through 
silver coinage when the railroad stands 
at hand to take it away if he should get 
it, simply by raising railway freight 
charges. 

Then, if Mr. Vanderbilt overlooks 
anything, the poor farmer still has a 
long gauntlet to run, with Mr. Rocke- 
feller reaching for his surplus when he 
buys oil, Mr. Havemeyer when he buys 
sugar, etc., ad infinitum, 

Some have suggested that equality in 
freight rates obtained by government. 
ownership of railroads would destroy 
trusts. The slightest investigation, 
however, would show that many trusts 
do not in the least depend upon favors 
from either railroads or government. 
The taking over of the railroads by the 
government would, however, have far- 
reaching and revolutionary results 
“rhe immense labor-saving that would 
occur from a centralized management 
would of course serve but to accentuate 
the unemployed problem. This would 
be the least of its effects. 

The capital invested in railroads is 
half the whole industrial capital of the 
United States. A transfer of owner- 
ship to the state would mean the pay- 
ment to the present railway owners of 
an enormous sum of money that would 
naturally seek investment in other in- 
dustries. 

These industries are already about at 
the point of crystallizing into mono- 
polies owing to plethora of capital, and 
the advent of such an enormous flood 
of money set free by the expropriation 
of the railroad owners would nct only 
complete the process, but would cause 
the amalgamation of trusts into one 
huge trust, the coming trust of trusts. 
Nationalization of the railways would 
be letting free such a flood of capital 
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that the ship of state would be immedi- 
ately floated into the calm sea of So- 
cialism. 

During the last twelve months, nearly 
$100,000,000 has been paid in dividends 
by the Standard Oil Trust. It may be 
noted that the investing public pay no 
attention to the intrinsic value of a 
stock, z.e., to what the property owned 
by acorporation cost. Nor is the ‘‘face”’ 
value of stock of any moment. A 
share of stock may be nominally worth 
$100—as is Standard Oil stock, but as 
it pays such enormous dividends in- 
vestors are willing to pay $700 for each 
$100 share. On the other hand there 
are some corporation stocks where 
each $100 share actually represents 
$100 invested, yet owing to various 
conditions dividends do not amount to 
2 per cent. a year, and hence the mar- 
ket value of the stock is not $50 per 
share. There is no remedy to be found 
for trusts by prevention of stock water- 
ing. 

Rockefeller could just as well capital- 
ize the Standard Oil Trust at $700,000- 
000 instead of the present $100,000,000, 
but he would derive no benefit, as it 
would simply mean that while he would 
have seven times as many shares, yet 
each share would only have one-seventh 
of its former value. Shares do not sell 
upon a basis of the figures printed upon 
the stock certificates, as some of our 
Populist friends seem to think. The 
dividends determine market value. 

Neither would publicity of accounts 
avail. Everybody knows that the 
Standard Oil Trust is making profits of 
over fifty million dollars a year, and 
the Carnegie Iron & Steel Company 
nearly as much. Yet what good does 
the knowledge do the public? Admit- 
ting that oil sells at double what it 
should, what are you going to do 
about it? Why has not Mr. Rockefeller 
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as much right to the unearned incre- 
ment derived from his monopoly of the 
oil business as has Mr. Astor to the 
unearned increment from his monopoly 
of land in New York city ? 

To resume: We are confronted by a 
fact and not a theory. The trust is 
here to stay as long as our competitive 
system of industry endures. Demo- 
cracy has been ousted from industry by 
autocracy, and as our political institu- 
tions are but a reflection of our indus- 
trial institutions, we should not pretend 
that anything but a sham democratic 
political state remains. When we see 
imperialism, which is simply political 
autocracy, expressing itself in the 
Philippines or in the bullpen for the 
Idaho miners, we should not stultify 
ourselves by striving to prevent a re- 
sult without first attacking the cause 
that has produced it. 

The trade-unionists pure and simple, 
the anti-imperialists, the would-be de- 
stroyer of trusts, are all right enough 
sentimentally, but are too limited in 
their vision. This nation has the 
mightiest task cut out before it that the 
world has ever set to perform. The 
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ship of state already is in the cataract 
of a great social Niagara. It is not too 
late to save herif we only have the 
patience and brains to cut our political 
Welland canal, and let her float gently 
into the Lake Ontario of Socialism. 
Delay is most dangerous. That we 
shall finally get into our metaphorical 
Ontario—Socialism—is absolutely cer- 
tain. The only question is, shall we 
go over the falls or through the canal. 
Now is the time, if ever, when this 
country needs earnest men who know 
the truth, and are not afraid to cry it 
from the housetops. Once let us get 
into the rapid; and nothing can save us 
from the terrors of a violent revolution. 
Democracy must be established in in- 
dustry and re-established in politics. 
There is really no first step to nation- 
alization of industry; that time has 
passed. A half-way policy is imposs- 
ible industrially, unrighteous ethically, 
and unsound politically. Revolution 
and not reform must be our battle cry. 
The main plank, and in fact the only 
necessary plank in our political plat- 
form should be: ‘‘We demand The 
Nationalization of Industry.” 


THE BUFFALO MEETING 


The Buffalo Meeting. 


(The account of this meeting was unavoidably 
crowded out of the June issue. ) 


It was a rousing meeting that greeted 
Mr, Wilshire at Buffalo on the 23rd of 
April. Nearly a thousand people as- 
sembled in International Hall to listen 
to the address, and during the evening 
the audience manifested its approval 
of the manner in which the speaker 
presented the principles of Socialism 
and controverted the claims of the 
Catholic clergy that Socialism and re- 
ligion were diametrically opposed to 
each other. 

The meeting was the result of an 
acceptance by Mr. Wilshire of a chal- 
lenge issued by Rev. Dr. A. Heiter, of 
Buffalo, calling upon the Socialist party 
to prove in open debate that ‘‘only 
Socialism can emancipate the working 
class from wage slavery, and that every- 
body should join the Socialist party.’’ 
At the request of the Socialists of Buf- 
falo, Mr. Wilshire accepted the chal- 
lenge, but Dr. Heiter laid down such 
unreasonable restrictions that it was 
impossible for Mr. Wilshire to meet 
him under the conditions imposed. 
However, it was decided to hold a 
meeting on the date set for the debate, 
whether Dr. Heiter participated or not, 
although that gentleman was notified 
that the meeting was to come off and 
that he would be welcome to share the 
time with Mr. Wilshire and make good 
his original challenge if he so desired. 

Dr. Heiter did not accept the invita- 
tion, nor could any other representative 
of the Catholic church be found who 
would take his place on the platform, 
so Mr. Wilshire contented himself with 
denying the statements made by the 
Catholic clergy regarding Socialism, 
and offering to prove their falsity if 
any representative of that church would 
meet him in public debate. 
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The following report of the meeting 
is from the Buffalo Review: 


H. Gaylord Wilshire, of Toronto, was the 
principal speaker at a mass meeting of members 
of the Social Democratic party, held in Interna- 
tional Hall last evening. The meeting was 
held largely for the purpose of denying certain 
statements that have emanated from the pulpit 
in the last few weeks, and was addressed prin- 
cipally to Catholic workingmen. 

Previous to the meeting last night a circular 
letter addressed to ‘‘The Catholic Workingmen 
of the State of New York,’’ was freely distrib- 
uted among the 500 or more persons present. 
It charged the Catholic Church with having 
declared war on the Social Democratic party, 
and stated that Socialism had been placed under 
the ban in this State by Bishop Quigley of Buf- 
falo. The circular replied to some of the state- 
ments made by Bishop Quigley in radical 
fashion and attacked both Bishop Quigley and 
Archbishop Corrigan vigorously. 

Mr. Wilshire is the leader of the Social Demo- 
cratic forces in Canada. He was twice a candi- 
date for Congress in the United States, once in 
California and again in New Vork, and is now 
a candidate for Member of Parliament from his 
own district in Canada. He was at one time 
the editor of The Challenge, widely known as 
a Social Democratic organ, whose circulation in 
this country was stopped by the United States 
Government. 

ASKED FOR FATHER HEITER. 

In addressing the audience last night he first 
asked for the Rev. Father Heiter, who had sig- 
nified a desire to meet Mr. Wilshire in debate. 
There being no response, he then called for any 
representative of the Catholic Church who 
cared to debate on the subject of Socialism. 
Again there was no response. Consequently 
his talk on the relations of the Church and So- 
cialism was brief. 

‘“‘Socialism,’’ said the speaker, ‘“‘has no more 
to do with Catholicism than Republicanism or 
Democracy. There is no quarrel between the 
Social Democratic party and the Catholic 
Church. A Social Democrat may also be a 
Catholic and respect his prelate and should do 
so. I deny the claims of the local Catholic 
clergy that Socialists are advocates of violence, 
that they seek to abolish private property, that 
Socialism harbors immorality, and that Social- 
ism tends to disrupt homes. All these things I 
deny and am prepared to prove their falsity, 
providing a representative of the Catholic 
Church will meet me in debate.”’ 
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The remainder of the address dealt solely 
with the principles of Socialism, the principles 
of the Social Democratic party in particular. 
The meeting was presided over by Gustave 
Lang. 

A LOS ANGELES COMMENT. 


The Los Angeles Socialist refers to the debate 
in the following manner: The Catholic Priest 
in Buffalo who issued a sweeping challenge for 
debate to anyone from the Socialist Party evi- 
dently got frightened when the only original 
challenger, Wilshire, accepted. After the 
Comrades had hired the largest hall obtainable, 
the reverend challenger said that he would only 
debate in a certain Catholic school house, hold- 
ing about two hundred people, and that half of 
the debate must be in German. One of our 
German Comrades met him in this restricted 
debate, but Wilshire insisted that the priest 
meet him in public. A big house was in attend- 
ance on the night of the debate, but the anti- 
Socialist failed to appear. 


me 


In Imitation of Europe. 


The little things sometimes go a great 
way in indicating the pulse or the senti- 
ment of the people. At the banquet given to 
Prince Henry in New York by the men of 
money, the waiters were required to wear knee 
breeches, and the manager of the affair was 
given strict orders to have their attire patterned 
after that of waiters at court functions in 
Europe. At the opera in the prince’s honor the 
attendants at the door and elsewhere appeared 


in ‘‘court’’ dress, as nearly as it could be copied > 


by American tailors. If these occasions were 
the first on which Americans had imitated the 
customs of monarchies, and if the men who 
served at the millionaire banquet were costumed 
merely in honor of the guest, the situation 
would have little significance. But the fact is, 
the wealthy classes of the United States are 
copying more and more the fashions and ideas 
of the old world, and before we know it, we 
may consider such officials as the President of 
the United States too democratic for the coun- 
try. For years not a few of the servitors who 
open the doors of the homes on Fifth avenue, 
and stand at the club entrances, have been 
faithful copies of the English flunkey, into 
whose hand the American tourist drops so much 
of his spare cash in the Londor hotels. English 
Coachmen have become a necessity, apparently, 
and are so numerous that they do not excite our 
attention, It is unnecessary to say that female 
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fashions come from Paris, while the men have 
for years used the Prince of Wales as a model. 

The tour which Prince Henry has recently 
been making in the United States has been at- 
tended by the most elaborate display, and the 
most expensive entertainments ever arranged in 
this country. The reason generally ascribed for 
all this outlay is that the country wished to do 
him honor as the brother of the Emperor of 
Germany, and to manifest the cordial feeling of 
the United States towards the German Empire. 
Doubtless many people did feel this way, but 
the motive behind such affairs as the millionaire 
‘“dunch’’ was to advertise the vast wealth of this 
country, and its power to give those who pos- 
sess it association with royalty. We might as 
well be frank, and acknowledge that it appears 
to be a fact that with the average American 
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is to be in such a position that some monarch 
will recognize him, even by a nod. This fact 
has been proved by the exhibition which has 
been made by Americans at the English court 
for years past, where every possible plan was 
adopted to secure a presentation. London cor- 
respondents of the daily papers have described 
the way in which some of the tourists from this 
country of the nouveau riche class have literally 
bought acquaintance with the nobility with a 
view to securing the much-coveted honor of 
presentation. To a certain extent this is true 
as regards Paris and other European capitals, 
although the British metropolis presents the 
most striking illustration. 

If a foreigner visits the United States who 
can lay claim to any sort of a title, even the 
possession of a few acres from a remote ances- 
tor, the doors are swung open to him in the 
finest homes. Newport and the other fashion- 
able resorts welcome him with open arms. It 
is an actual fact, that on several occasions 
Englishmen and Frenchmen of note who have 
come to this country have been asked by hotel 
keepers to be their guests gratis. The visitors 
may have been surprised at this apparent gen- 
erosity, not realizing that their presence would 
be the most profitable advertisement which the 
shrewd landlord could secure. The old story 
of American girls hunting titles might be re- 
peated here, but the less said about that the 
better. The wealthy classes of this country are 
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Looking back fifteen or twenty years, the 
change which has taken place in our ideas is 
actually startling. The strong Americanism of 
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that day presents a marked contrast to the feel- 
ing which prevails at present. While the lead- 
ers in business and finance took broad and 
friendly views regarding the old world, and 
while the Englishman or other European of 
note who came to this covntry was cordially 
welcomed, the predominant feeling was far 
more democratic than it is today. When the 
Prince of Wales, for instance, visited the United 
States he was given a notable greeting, but 
people did not go into spasms, so to speak, be- 
cause he was a prince. The welcome accorded 
him was hearty, but marked with a dignity 
becoming the country. The reception of Prince 
Henry in New York caused a miniature war 
between the social leaders as to who should be 
his host ; and the entertainments, not only in 
the metropolis, but in other cities also, were 
planned as much to show the wealthy classes in 
each community and to excel other communi- 
ties, as to honor the distinguished guest. 

The people at large instinctively look up to 
the wealthy classes and pattern after them to a 
certain extent. Consequently the example set 
them is important as regards the future welfare 
of the country. It cannot be denied that so- 
ciety, as it is called, is more and more copying 
European manners and customs, and it would 
not be strange if European ideas in politics 
should soon find an extensive following. It 
may seem a sweeping prediction, but the de- 
velopments outlined above tend to bear out the 
theory.—U. S. Investor. 
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Toronto Wishes Power from Niagara. 

The Mayor of Toronto, Mr. How- 
land, and a number of other progressive 
citizens are anxious to have the legis- 
lature give the municipality authority 
to construct a plant at Niagara Falls 
and transmit electricity to the city. 
There is scarcely any doubt but that 
their efforts will ultimately be success- 
ful, although in their first attempt the 
corporations defeated them in the vote 
of the committee of the legislature hav- 
ing the matter in charge. The follow- 
ing from the Toronto Star is very ex- 
pressive of the general sentiment of the 
citizens upon the question : 


The Municipal Committee of the Legislature 
yesterday refused to allow municipalities to de- 
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velop, transmit and distribute power. ‘‘Will 
you build up municipalities, or build up Van- 
derbilts ??’ asked Mr. Fullerton, and the legisla- 
tors decided to build up Vanderbilts. They 
refused to a municipality the right which they 
readily grant to an individual—the right to 
develop, transmit and distribute one of the 
greatest necessities of modern life. 

No question is settled until it is settled right, 
and this question was not settled yesterday. 

The opposition to the proposal came from 
those who aim to be our Vanderbilts, and from 
those who feared that Toronto would develop, 
transmit and distribute power and prosper so 
markedly because of it that this city would 
attract manufactures from all the other towns. 
The chief complaint was that the proposal, if 
acceded to, would do Toronto too much good. 
The Legislature that has jurisdiction over this 
city thought it dangerous to allow the city to 
flourish too much lest it should drain people 
and manufacturing concerns from other points 
within the Legislature’s jurisdiction. ‘“‘It 
would,’’ said Mr. Pattullo of Woodstock, ‘‘make 
a Sahara desert of most of the municipalities 
outside Toronto.”’ 

Therefore, it was decided to refuse to allow 
the city to develop, transmit and distribute 
power, because by this means we would get our 
electric energy at too cheap a price. The differ- 
ence between cheap power and dear power is to 
go, as usual, into the pockets of private persons, 
who can flourish without injury, it may be sup- 
posed, to anybody here or elsewhere. 

It is well for the people of this city to know 
why they cannot have what they want, and it is 
a candid Legislature that will tell us that we 
ask to be allowed to do for ourselves something 


that will benefit us too much. Other excuses 
were offered by some of the members, but the 
prevailing feeling was that this proposal, if 
acceded to, would give Toronto too great an 
advantage over other towns and cities. The 
question was asked whether this city would 
supply power to other towns that wanted it. If 
the answer had been in the negative, there 
would have been an outcry against the selfish 
purpose of the city. But the answer being in 
the affirmative, the complaint was made: ‘‘To- 
ronto wants to be godfather to other munici- 
palities.”” 

The Municipal Committee of the Legislature 
is, therefore, so careful to see that one town is 
not allowed to so reduce the cost of one of her 
prime necessaries as to give her any possibility 
of advantage over other towns, that they have 
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decided to perpetuate the present system, by 
which private purveyors of power get the ad- 
vantage over all towns alike. Is this the solt- 
tion our Provincial statesmen have to offer us? 
Can equality only be preserved between town 
and town by giving the difference to capitalists? 

Some few members of the Legislature express 
themselves as in favor of Provincial Government 
ownership and transmission of power. These 
at least can feel.today that they are reasoning 
creatures. Meanwhile we hope the subject, 
defeated in the Municipal Committee, will in 
some form or other be brought up again this 
session and fought out on the floor of the Legis- 
lature. We would like to have an expression 
of opinion regarding it from the Government. 
Members of the House may be the special repre- 
sentatives of their own parishes, but the mem- 
bers of the Government must be looked to as 
the guardians of the whole Province, in which 
Toronto has a right to be fairly treated. The 
fight for civic control of public utilities cannot 
be defeated. The betrayal of the cause by 
members who are beclouded by local prejudices 
and capitalistic traditions may delay it, but the 
day will come when the Provincial towns, 
whose true interests were so badly served yes- 
terday, will condemn the members who side 
with the corporations. Toronto will get her 
rights. She will yet, we hope, receive the co- 
operation of smaller towns having identical 
interests against monopolies; but, in any event, 
Toronto’s fight is a winning one, and the mon- 
opolies can only hope to check temporarily the 
march of events. 
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Wilshire at Halamazoo. 


Especial interest attaches to the lecture to be 
given Tuesday evening at the Auditorium by H. 
Gaylord Wilshire, one of the best known So- 
cialists in the entire country today. All should 
be present to hear him give one of his charac- 
teristic talks. 

There are many things of interest connected 
with the career and reputation of H. Gaylord 
Wilshire. Personally he is magnetic and earn- 
est, impressing others with the sincerity of his 
10wn views on matters of public concern. One 
of the chief charms of his public utterances is 
an utter absence of malice or ill-will toward 
those who are supposed to be benefited by a 
continuation of the present industrial system. 

Frank and fearless he is in pointing out the 
gross injustice of the present system to those 
whose toil produces all the wealth of the world, 
and whose share is the meager pittance that 
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will suffice to keep soul and body together, but 
his thunder-bolts of logic are directed against 
the system, while he holds nothing but good- 
will toward the individual supporter of it. 

Mr. Wilshire believes that Socialism is inev- 
itable. He contends that with the rapid con- 
centration of all branches of industry in the 
hands of a very few, with the consequent throw- 
ing out of employment of thousands of mechan- 
ics now employed to conduct individual indus- 
tries, an unemployed problem will be presented 
that will demand a complete reorganization of 
our industrial life. Once this reorganization is 
forced upon the people, there can be no other 
plan than that offered by Socialism that will 
satisfy the great army of workers who have 
been forced at last to turn against a system that 
has finally failed to provide even the bare sub- 
sistence that was the best it had to offer even in 
the most prosperous period. 


Although a man of wealth and education, en- 
joying the advantages of high social connec- 
tions, and without the necessity to labor for his 
living, Mr. Wilshire has devoted his time and 
talents to the cause of the worker for fifteen 
years. At an age when other young men of 
wealth and leisure are usually devoting them- 
selves to sowing their wild oats, Mr. Wilshire 
was deep in the study of economics, gathering 
wisdom from the society of the leading states- 
men and thinkers of England and Continental 
Europe, and preparing himself for what was to 
become his life’s work—the propaganda of that 
theory of government that embodies equal 
rights to all, special privileges to none. 


As a business man, thoroughly conversant 
with events in the commercial world, and inter- 
ested in several large business enterprises, Mr. 
Wilshire can point out to business men the 
great advantages that would result under gov- 
ernment ownership of all public utilities. He 
can discuss intelligently with the farmers the 
great drawbacks to agriculture found in the 
private ownership of the means of transporta- 
tion, with its attendant insufficient service, its 
burdensome freight tariffs, and its immunity 
from necessary regulation for the public good. 
To the mechanic and laborer he will submit 
such strong arguments in favor of a co-operative 
commonwealth, wherein each shall enjoy the 
full fruits of his labor, instead of, as now, giving 
the lion’s share to those who do nothing to earn 
it, that the blind prejudice against ‘‘change”’ 
must be strong indeed if it can outweigh the 
clear logic of his contention, — Kalamaz o 
Gazette-News, June I, Ig02. 


THE ANTHRACITE COAL TRUST 


The Anthracite Coal Trust. 


Walter Wellman, correspondent of the Chi- 
cago Record-Herald, wired his paper a long 
account of the state of affairs in the anthracite 
coal regions on the 3rd of last month. The 
following are excerpts from that report, and 
go to show that in the mining and handling of 
hard coal the trust has reached a position of 
complete mastery of the situation, and give us 
a very realistic picture of what is being aimed 
at and accomplished in other directions by less 
forward trusts. Says Mr. Wellman: 


WILKESBARRE, June 3. There is a coal trust. 
It has created a monopoly in the anthracite 
business, Itis operating in restraint of inter- 
state commerce. It is violating the federal law. 

President Roosevelt and Attorney General 
Knox have said that they are not hunting for 
trusts to prosecute, because they do not care to 
go into a wholesale business m this line. They 
have also said they do not care to embark in 
any more trust prosecutions unless it be in in- 
stances where the law is not only being violated, 
but such violations are working injury to the 
public through the suppression of competition, 
the creation of a monopoly and the imposition 
of unnecessarily high prices upon consumers. 

All these conditions are found in the anthra- 
cite coal trust, and found in most flagrant form. 

The President and the Attorney General have 
further said they could not move against the 
coal trust in the absence of complaints. Let 
this serve asa complaint. I file it at the White 
House and the Department of Justice. 

This is a trust which not only violates the 
law, which has devised cunning machinery to 
enable it to’override the statutes, and which 
takes out of the consumer the last cent he will 
stand before resorting to the use of soft coal, but 
it is a trust which is hostile to organized labor, 
which is determined to work the public on one 
side and its employes on the other. Itis a trust 
which utterly disregards public rights and pro- 
fesses not to be afraid of public opinion. 

It is a trust which has perfected all the devices 
known to what is called the modern industrial 
system for creating and maintaining a monopoly, 
eliminating competition and restraining trade. 
At the same time it refuses to permit its 150,000 
employes to share in the same tendency of the 
age toward organization and co-operation. It 
has centralized its own power to such an extent 
that it has created an absolute monopoly. Yet 
it declares an attempt to bring its labor into 
such cohesiveness that better wages and a juster 
system may be insisted upon is the result of 
wicked agitation. Though themselves breaking 
the law every day, the managers of this trust 
invoke the law and the peace officers of the 
state to enable them to crush labor organization. 

The monopoly in anthracite coal is almost 
exactly parallel to the sort of monopoly we 
should have if half a dozen men controlled the 
entire crop of wheat. These men could make 
the public pay for bread or flour whatever the 
public would pay in preference to eating corn 
meal or rye or beans or peas or rice, The peo- 
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ple prefer wheat flour, just as they prefer hard 
coal, but in a parallel case they would have to 
pay for wheat flour just what six men thought 
they could be en to pay. A monopoly in 
wheat and flour—a monopoly that both robbed 
the consumer and ground the grower into the 
dust of his fields—would mean revolution. A 
like trust in ha.d coal should at least mean 
prosecution in the federal courts by the federal 
government, 

As the monopoly cf the hard coal business is 
managed, there is no such thing as competition 
in the article itself. The laws of supply and 
demand do not apply to anthracite. The law 
of supply and demand applies only to another 
and different and inferior article which is used 
for the same purpose. It is claimed by the 
managers of the trust that they cannot fix 
prices ; that prices are fixed by the competition 
of soft coal. Which is true in just the same 
way that if these men controlled all the wheat 
and flour in the land they would claim the 
selling price was regulated, by the competition 
of corn meal. If they controlled all the wool 
they would claim theselling price was regulated 
by the competition of cotton. 

This monopoly machinery is created and 
maintained by the railroads whlch enter the 
coal fields. These railroads are seven in num- 
ber, as follows: The Reading, the Central of 
New Jersey, the Lackawanna, the Lehigh Val- 
ley, the Erie, the Pennsylvania, the Delaware 
and Hudson. 


If one were to write the history of these coal- 
carrying railroads it would be a history of at- 
tempted consolidation, centralization, mono- 
poly-creating. Interesting and instructive as 
the history may be, it must here be passed over. 
The salient, the dominating fact is that this 
constant tendency toward centralization has at 
last been successful, and it was successful 
through the commanding genius of J. Pierpont 
Morgan. It cannot be said that any one man 
is absolute master of the anthracite business, the 
King Coal of the trusts, but Mr. Morgan comes 
nearer it than anyone else. His well-nigh irre- 
sistible influence in Erie, in Reading, in New 
Jersey Central and in Lehigh would enable him 
to take the throne if he should think it worth 
his while. It is safe to say that J. P. Morgan, 
W. K. Vanderbilt, James J. Hill and Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., once agreeing, could stop this 
strike in ten minutes. 

The capacity of the mines in the anthracite 
field is about 65,000,000 to 70,000,000 tons a 
year. There are men enough here to take out 
that quantity, railroads enough to haul it to 
market. But the output last year was only 
50,000,000 tons. The public would consume no 
more because the prices were so high. There 
may be more money for the monopolists in 
small output and high price, but if competition 
were permitted, if the natural laws of trade 
were free to take their course, prices would be 
lowes and more hard coal would be burned, to 
the great benefit of the public and the men who 
dig the coal and who now work only 200 days 
in the year. 

Most of the railroads are miners on their own 
account or through the flimsy device of a sub- 
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sidiary ‘‘coal company.’ Of course it is easy 
to limit their own output, and naturally they 
haul to market and sell their own product. 
About three-fourths of all the hard coal pro- 
duced each year is mined by the railroads. 

While the remaining one-quarter is mined hy 
so-called ‘‘independent’’ operators, they are 
independent only in name. 

Men who own mines are offered their choice 
of methods of marketing. They may ship their 
coal and sell it themselves. If they adopt this 
course they find the freight rates are inordin- 
ately high. Rates on hard coal are from two to 
three times those charged per ton mile on soft 
coal, says the United States Industrial Commiis- 
sion. A large firm of miners, Coxe Brothers & 
Co., carried their complaint to the interstate 
commerce commission in a notable case, and 
that commission, finding the rates exessive, or- 
dered a reduction. The order was never com- 
plied with. To protect themselves Coxe Brothers 
& Co. built a short railroad of their own, the 
Delaware, Susquehanna and Schuylkill. Thus 
they forced their way into the railway pool, and 
now they have joined the combination. 

If an operator attempts to stand out against 
the combination he is not only charged exces- 
sive freight rates, but he has difficulty in secur- 
ing cars in which to send his coal to market, 
this difficulty becoming almost insuperable if he 
cuts prices at tide-water. 

Naturally, individual operators have sought 
peace. They have been compelled to seek 
peace. Virtually all of them have adopted the 
alternative method of shipping and marketing 
their output. The railroads, which for years 
have been trying to break up the independent 
operator system so there should be no competi- 
tion, no cutting of prices, have given them in- 
ducements to ‘‘come in.”’ 

These inducements take the form of a large 
per cent. of the selling price of the coal. Years 
ago operators received only 55 per cent. of the 
selling price. That was raised to 60 per cent. 
Last year the railroads, being eager to perfect 
their monopoly combination, offered 65 per 
cent., but bound the operator to sign contracts 
to ship over none but the line with which they 
had the agreement during the entire life of 
their properties, Virtually every operator has 
accepted these terms. 

By such means the entire output of hard coal 
has been brought under the direct control of 
the railway companies. These railways now 
mine from seventy-five to eighty per cent. of 
the output, a much larger share than formerly, 
because in pursuance of their policy of shutting 
out competition they have found it advisable to 
buy up many of the independent properties, 
and the individual owners have found it prudent 
tosell. The remaining twenty or twenty-five 
per cent. is not hauled to market by the rail- 
roads as common carriers at so much per hun- 
dred pounds, but the roads take the coal, carry 
it to tidewater, sell it along with their. own 
product at prices fixed by them:elves, restrained 
only by the competition of a different and in- 
ferior article, soft eoal, and turn over to the 
producer his stipulated share, 

If this does not constitute a monopoly and a 
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restraint of trade in the eyes of the law it would 
be difficult to say what would. 

The Sherman anti-trust law was framed for 
the especial purpose of suppressing just such 
combinations in restraint of interstate trade. If 
that statute is not good for the suppression of 
such practices, contrary to economic law, in- 
jurious to public policy and violative of the 
moral code, it is good for nothing. 

These men have formed a combination by 
which they do with the property of a hundred 
corporations and firms precisely what they 
would do if one corporation owned the whole 
anthracite field and all the railroads leading into 
it. Good lawyers say they could be prosecuted 
under the common law if there were no Sher- 
man law in existence. But the Sherman law 
was designed to aid society in protecting itself 
against such practices, to put in concrete form 
that which had long been recognized as a well- 
established principle of the common law and 
public policy. 

Is it to be a dead letter? The answer lies 
with President Roosevelt and Attorney General 
Knox. In a fortnight, if they will, they 
may obtain ample evidence upon which the 
federal courts may be successfully prayed to 
issue injunctions. 

Anthracite coal is almost as much a common 
necessity as wheat and bread. The cdnditions 
surrounding its production—a limited field, 
equal to a tract twenty-two miles square; the 
superiority of the fuel for domestic and all city 
consumption; the entire absence of foreign 
competition—have for several years invited the 
efforts and stimulated the ambitions of men 
who thrive by monopoly. At last the monopoly 
has been perfected. And it is the most com- 
plete, the most absolute monopoly in an article 
of widespread use to be found in the whole 
world. 
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Wilshire’s Compressed Yeast. 
Mr. H. GAYLORD WILSHIRE: 


Dear Sir,—Can you tell me the dif- 
ference between ‘‘shooting the chutes’’ 
and taking subscriptions for your 
Magazine? Well, I should hope not, 
for there is none, to speak of. In both 
cases, the further you go, the swifter 
you glide. 

As you see, I am ‘‘corralling’’ all 
kinds and conditions of men and 
women, too! 

I simply whisper to them, ‘‘He was 
suppressed by the machine—not exact- 
ly suppressed, you know, but com- 
pressed.” Sometimes I whisper it 
across the continent—sometimes across 
Brooklyn bridge, or North River, or 
whatever happens to be between us. 

‘‘Who is suppressed, or compress- 
ed?’ they always ask — for while 
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necessity is the mother of invention, 
curiosity is the grandmother and all the 
rest of the family, including the sisters 
and the cousins and the aunts. 

Bunt no, not al. One dear old wo- 
man, whose ears need fixing, calmly 
asked, ‘‘Whose compressed yeast is 
that?”’ 

‘‘Wilshire’s!’’ I promptly answered. 
Then I made her wise, and showed her 
how that yeast would not stay com- 
pressed, but was always rising and 
running over any pan that tried to hold 
it. ‘‘Land sakes!’’ she exclaimed, 
“Put me down for a cake—I meana 
copy!” 

Sometimes the future subscribers are 
recalcitrant, as it were, and act a bit 
coy—manifesting an assumed lack of 
interest in the proceedings—-like a 
young girl who feels that she is about 
to be kissed for the first time. But as 
a last resort, a kind of summer resort, 
as it were, I show them your picture, 
whose bashful smile and_ incipient 
wink speak all languages. That al- 
ways settles the business, and another 
name is added to your list. 

In some instances I have told truths 
that proved to be misleading from no 
fault of mine. They were told, how- 
ever, ‘‘with the best of intentions,’ as 
the fire-brand in the ‘‘cab”’ of the post- 
office machine remarked, when he sent 
the ‘‘Challenge” zo dlazes—or tried to. 
But really now, he did set it blazing, 
didn’t he? And there isn’t water 
enough to put it out in the whole 
political tank. 


I tackled a policeman who landed 
last week, and got a reprimand for not 
getting a ‘‘shine,” because he ‘‘could 
not bear to part with any of the owld 
sod.” He showed no interest what- 
ever till, with the tragic solemnity of a 
sergeant refusing a drink while on 
duty, I tipped him a real boggy wink, 
and whispered, ‘‘But, Pat, he is ‘wuder 
the British Crown,’ and we must get 
him out before he is crushed!” 

‘“‘That we must,” exclaimed Pat, 
“take me name, but yez must give me 
time—fur me wages is held back by 
them what giv me de job, an’ put me 
on de foorce.”’ 

‘That I will,” said I—and you will 
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find his name on the list. If you have 
any with green binding, send it to him, 
just to keep him from getting homesick. 

Most of these people whose names I 
send, do not take kindly to new things, 
asarule. They prefer the old ways, 
and the old magazines that they know. 
But when they realize the real fascina- 
tions of ‘‘Wilshire’s’’ they are like the 
Irishman who said, ‘‘By fortune, oi kin 
resist anything but timp-ta-tion.’’ And 
soit goes. The net result is that they 
are coming in like flies for the molasses 
—and but few of them get away. See 
that you hold fast to them after you 
get them. 

In converting them, my strongest 
card, as a rule, is the first half of your 
motto, ‘‘Let the Nation Own the 
Trusts.”’ Three different converts 
said, ‘‘Let us begin with the steel trust 
—there is more in it.” They think 
that when the people own the trusts, 
the other half of your motto, ‘‘Prosper- 
ity and Happiness for All,” will take 
good care of itself. 

The names I send you are likely to 
be tubers, and each will probably send 
you soon some ‘‘sprouts” of his own. 
Hoping you may never be depressed 
by being suppressed or compressed. 

Faithfully yours, 
ALASKA. 
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“se Teddy’s os 
President Roosevelt has put his coachman 
and footman into the most showy livery ever 
seen at the White House, although compared 
with the liveries of many private establishments 
there is nothing extraording about it. The 
men wear white, tight-fitting doeskin knee- 
breeches, patent-leather top boots and blue- 
cloth coats, ornamented with silver buttons. 
They wear tall collars, white ties and high hats 
ornamented with the regulation red, white and 
blue cockade. The liveries are said to be very 
neat and in exceedingly good taste.—N.Y. Com- 
mercial. 

Now I do not object to ‘‘Teddy” 
having his coachmen wear livery, any 
more than I object to ‘‘Teddy”’ himself 
wearing a silk hat. I recognize that 
there are classes in this country, and I 


think it rank hypocrisy to pretend 


Innovation. 
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differently, and to think we are obviat- 
ing the evil by objecting to its outward 
and visible signs. As long as we have 
economic inequality it will exhibit itself 
by some easily seen label. There was 
a time when the possession of a horse 
identified a gentleman, but horses are 
so plenty and cheap now it may be 
that, for a while, the automobile will 
perform the function for the twentieth 
century ‘‘gentlemen.” 

The people who object to men in 
livery should not curse the livery, but 
the social system that causes the 
necessity of a livery. 


mm 
Carnegie’s Warning. 


DOWNEY, CAl,., June 7th, 1go2. 
DEAR MR. WILSHIRE: 

Enclosed please find clipping from 
Angeles Herald, of May 5th. 

Mr. Carnegie seems to take issue with your 
article on ‘“The Solution of the Trust Problem,’’ 
in the Challenge, of June 20, r901. (Reprinted 
in this uumber, July). 

To my mind, this article, ‘“The Solution of 
the Trust Problem,’’ is a teller, and wherever 
opportunity presents itself, I drop a copy. 

I still have a supply, about a foot deep, which 
I draw from when there is good probability that 
the seed used will fall on fertile soil. 

Hope to hear your reply in the next issue of 
WILSHIRE’S MAGAZINE. 

Fraternally yours, 
BoP aPArrene 


Los 


(Following is the clipping referred to) 


‘The fashion of trusts has but a short season 
longer to run, and then some other equally vain 
device may be expected to appear when the 
next period of depression arrives; but there is 
not the slightest danger that serious injury can 
result to the sound principles of business from 
any or all of these movements.’’ This ex- 
pression is not the thought of an ordinary 
observer. It is the judgment of the man best 
qualified, of all American citizens, perhaps, to 
speak upon the subject in question. 

Andrew Carnegie, who thus expresses himself, 
is positive in the belief that the trust is a transi- 
tory business device. He goes to the extent of 
saying that ‘‘It is simply ridiculous for a party 
of men to meet in a room and attempt by pass- 
ing resolutions to change the great laws which 
govern human affairs.’’ And hence this warn- 
ing’: ‘‘The only people who have reason to 
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fear the trusts are those foolish enough to enter 
into them; the consumer and the transporter, 
not the manufacturer and the railway owner, 
are to reap the harvest.’’ 

As the trusts are certainly a present success, 
judging from all accounts of the dividends they 
pay, itis evident that Mr. Carnegie looks for a 
collapse, in the not far distant future. It seems 
reasonable, indeed, that such astounding trust 
expansion as we now witness must end in 
disaster. Without such ultimate result all the 
known laws of business, and of human affairs 
generally, will be demonstrated fallacies. 

It will be the part of wisdom for business men 
to heed Carnegie’s warning, and be in position 
to ‘“‘stand from under’’ when the trusts begin to 
tumble. 


This theory of Carnegie’s, that the 
trusts are an ephemeral fashion for 
business men, like the prevailing style 
of shirt waists worn by the ladies, is 
not anew theory by any means. The 
trusts have been styled ephemeral ever 
since they were born, but they live on 
just the same. You may call winter 
an ephemeral thing because you know 
the summer heat will dissipate it. But 
if you go through twenty summers 
and then it don’t melt, you may finally 
come to the conclusion that there has 
been a change in climatic conditions. 

Now this is the very position. There 
was a time when a business monopoly 
was ephemeral, and you could always 
count upon natural laws finally acting 
to dissolve them. That day has past. 
The business climate has changed. 
Ice will never melt as long as the tem- 
perature stays below the freezing point. 
Trusts will never dissolve as long as 
competition is too fierce to allow a 
business to exist unless entered by 
monopoly. 

There will, undoubtedly, be a time 
when times become depressed and 
when the trusts cannot pay dividends, 
but that will not cause them to disin- 
tegrate. In fact, there will be far more 
reason for business to consolidate in 
bad times than in good times, because 
‘“‘over-production” is the cause of low 
prices and the consequent necessity of 
combinations. Nobody, but a few 
fatuous Carnegies, today is doubting 
that the ‘‘trusts are here to stay.’’ The 
doubt some have is, ‘‘Are We here to 
stay.”’ 

WE and the TRUST cannot see room 
on this earth for both of us.—H.G.W, 


LIGHT FROM THE CANE BRAKES 


Light from the Cane Brakes. 
(Copy of a letter to Mr. Smith. ) 
NEw ORLEANS, La., March 12th, 1902. 


THOS. J. SMITH, EsoQ., 
22 Worcester Sq., Boston, Mass. 


Dear Sir,—I have read your letter in Mr. Wil- 
shire’s Magazine for February, requesting to 
know, since Socialism is inevitable, since it is a 
thing which will necessarily come to pass by 
natural laws, why we should not ‘‘let things 
take their course.”’ 

As I happen to have been doing some think- 
ing along those lines myself, I have thought you 
might be interested to know the reasons which 
offer themselves to my mind for not “letting 
things take their course.”’ 

I may express them, briefly, in these words, 
that our thinking, our studying, our reading, 
our talking, all our acts for the propagation of 
Socialism are part of the natural law or process 
by which it is being evolved ; and therefore that 
WE CANNOT, WE ARE NOT FREE to “‘let things 
take their course.’’ The same law which has 
led you so far as to take an interest in Socialism 
will lead you inevitably to follow up that inter- 
est, to become convinced that Socialism is 
good, and to devote yourself to its propagation. 

To ‘‘let things take their course,’’ according 
to your conception, would really be to oppose 
and resist this natural law which, asserting 
itself in and through us, urges us to think, 
study, read, talk and work for the propagation of 
Socialism. The natural law that to live we must 
eat, may by certain considerations be resisted 
for a certain length of time, but we know that 
no consideration whatever will enable man to 
desist eating indefinitely when he can procure 
food. Therefore we say that eating is inevitable, 
that it is a thing which men will inevitably be 
led to do by natural laws. 

In a similar way, in regard to Socialism, Mr. 
Wilshire’s statement is correct; it is inevitable, 
because the natural law by which we are being 
brought to it is sufficiently strong to overcome 
all prejudice against it, root out all ignorance of 
it and crush down every effort to obstruct, im- 
pede or divert its course. Our prejudice against 
it, our objection, resistance, I might even say 
repugnance to it, due sometimes to a miscon- 
ception of its objects, sometimes to ignorance of 
present conditions, sometimes to self interest in 
the existing competitive system, are all natural; 
but the law from which they proceed, though 
natural, is being rapidly overcome by a stronger 
law which is not any less natural. It is natural 
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that we should require some time to study and 
think over this new doctrine before embracing 
it unreservedly ; but when the facts on which 
it rests are fully and clearly brought to our 
mind, we can no more hesitate to concede its 
righteousness, we have no more freedom to 
accept or reject it, than we have to accept or 
reject the proposition that two and two make 
four. 


Everything is natural; every act of man is put 
forth by a natural force, and according to a 
natural law; but in the force with which Nature 
asserts herself through the animate and inani- 
mate world, there are different degrees. Accus- 
tomed as we are to consider as natural laws 
those assertions, mainly, of Nature which we 
see in the inanimate world, we lose sight of the 
fact, sometimes, that she asserts herself by 
manifestations equally certain and fixed in the 
actions of men. It is only on account of the 
multiplicity and complexity of human actions, 
and the subtlety of the natural forces by which 
they are bodied forth, that we still refer to 
them as if they proceeded from man as a dis- 
tinct and separate entity, independent of Na- 
ture. There was a time when men attributed 
to the sea, the wind, the sun and many other 
natural agencies something not unlike our con- 
ception of man as a free agent; and invoked 
their pity, their mercy, or their favors as we 
still do those of the Divinity. In our own day, 
there are men who, in fits of passion, will 
sometimes act as if they ascribed to inanimate 
objects a measure of responsibility for their 
obedience or resistance to natural laws. The 
“Englishman in Paris’? described by Washing- 
ton Irving exhibits well this disposition by 
getting angry with ‘‘sundry refractory pieces of 
furniture in his room.’’ Even such a man as 
Henry Clay in the nineteenth century made the 
statement that ‘‘pestilence and famine, for wise 
though inscrutable purposes, are the direct in- 
flictions of Divine Providence;’’ as if Ged 
should directly interfere with his natural laws, 
to administer punishment as a human father 
might do to his disobedient children ; or as if by 
any measure of invocation we could induce him 
to change the laws of nature by which pesti- 
lences and famine are produced, 

The growth of science, the application of 
hygienic principles to life, the adoption of sani- 
tary methods in building, in matters of sewerage 
and drainage and other departments of life, 
have proved far more effectual than all the 
prayers of Christendom against these ‘‘Divine”’ 
inflictions. We are ceasing more and more to 
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ascribe success and fortune directly to God, or 
our misfortunes aud failures directly to the 
Devil; as of old our ancestors grew less and 
less disposed to ascribe the operations of nature 
to human agency, or to people the woods, seas, 
lakes, rivers and prairies with nymphs and 
goddesses. Such works as Montesquieu’s 
“Spirit of the Laws’? and Herbert Spencer’s 
“Sociology”? have done much to obliterate the 
unfortunate mistake of attributing to human 
wickedness what is due to natural laws of in- 
herited disposition, early surroundings, educa- 
tion, association and circumstances generally. 
They have served to broaden our minds, to 
make us more tolerant of each other’s failings, 
prejudices, ignorance, mistakes, opinions and 
beliefs ; and at the same time to point out the 
lines according to which we must lay our 
course. 


No one, however, was ever more pronounced 
or more broad in his ethical views than Benja- 
min Franklin. He was so strongly impressed 
with the operation of natural laws through man 
that he did not see how anything could possibly 
be inherently wrong, and thought the distinc- 
tion between vice and virtue was more arti- 
ficial than real. He saw, in all the acts of man, 
so clearly, so forcibly, the natural laws by 
which they are impelled, that he traced them to 
Nature, as their fountain-head, and not to any 
intelligent, free entity distinct from or indepen- 
dent of Nature. To him there was no more 
inberent wickedness in the criminal than there 
is in the wind which sometimes kills thousands 
of people by blowing down houses and over- 
turning boats. But as we take measures to pro- 
tect ourselves against the ravages of the wind ; 
so as an organized society, or as individuals, we 
take measures to protect ourselves against those 
acts which we call criminal. The law which 
impels men to commit crimes is a law as natural 
as that which breeds pestilence. ‘There is a law 
by which modern civilization effectually pro- 
tects itself against pestilence; and there must 
be a natural law according to which precau- 
tions, measures of a social origin, can protect 
us effectually against that moral pestilence 
which is called crime. Socialism comes as near 
being that law applied as anything else known 
to our civilization. 

But these various and general observations 
which I have been led to make, I know not 
why, for I fear it might be better if I had not 
made them, are not what I started out with the 
idea of saying in this letter, 


Of course, I think I have some way shown 
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you that, as we cannot resist working for the 
propagation of Socialism, therefore we must of 
necessity not “let it take its course,’ according 
to your views. But I want, if I can, to give 
you a concrete illustration of the reason why 
we should propagate Socialism, although we 
know it is eventually inevitable. 

We know, for instance, that seed corn planted 
in the ground will sprout and grow, but we 
know also that by soaking the corn in water for 
a day or two, it will sprout sooner than its 
ordinary required time to sprout when planted 
dry. Therefore if, knowing that, by talking 
Socialism and propagating it in various ways, 
we can make it come quick, we don’t do so, we 
are like the farmer who, knowing well that by 
soaking his corn in water before planting it will 
sprout sooner, takes no steps to do so, although 
anxious to have his corn sprout soon. There 
are some natural laws over which our frettings, 
our discussions, our speech-making, will have 
no effect, but there are other operations, which, 
while natural and inevitable by the laws of 
inanimate things, can nevertheless be largely 
accelerated or retarded by our thoughts, our 
words, our actions. 

Henry Clay’s speeches to the corn stalks in 
the fields, Thomson’s praises of Nature through 
the Seasons, Byron apostrophizing the ‘‘deep and 
dark blue ocean,’’ will never change a single 
one of Nature’s dumb operations. But Demos- 
thenes thundering at the Athenians, Patrick 
Henry spouting out his fiery eloquence in the 
ears of the American colonists—who shall say 
How much their ‘‘natural’’ eloquence acceler- 
ated or retarded the natural course of things. 
Except for the agitation of a few men of brains 
during the periods antecedent to the Declara- 
tion of Independence, we might never have had 
an American Revolution, a glorious Fourth of 
July, or a George Washington. 


Yours truly, 
ERASTE VIDRINE. 


a 


Wages Compared. 


Mr. Andrew Carnegie contends that the con- 
dition of the workingman is better now than in 
former times, if the cost of living is taken into 
consideration, says ‘‘A Veteran Observer’’ in 
New York Times. This, I think, needs an 
answer from some one more intimately familiar 
with the everyday life of the wage earner as it 
was half a century ago and asitnowis. Mr. 
Carnegie prefers to run his comparisons back 
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for a generation, which, I suppose, means to 
him about thirty-five to forty years. This, I 
think, is unfair, as it stops right in the period of 
the greatest war in our history and the greatest 
disturbance of values we have ever known. 

During that period of financial chaos the 
price of labor went up with everything else. 
Then I could earn at my trade as a machinist 
$25 or $30 per week, and as high as 50 cents an 
hour was paid laborers as helpers. Not much 
more than half as much is now paid in the 
same line. 


Any just and fair comparison of this kind 
must run back to the decade before the civil 
war, and I propose, with the kindness of The 
Times, to make a few comparisons between 
the two periods, similar in many respects, 
while those of Mr. Carnegie are as unlike as any 
two that could be named in our history as a 
nation. 


In 1852 I had finished my apprenticeship and 
commenced work as a machinist near the city 
of Waterbury, Conn., in the employ of a con- 
cern that afterward became one of the largest 
corporations of the country. I earned $2.50 a 
day. My board cost $3 per week, which includ- 
ed washing, ironing and mending, and I was 
within five minutes’ walk of where I worked. 
In 1854 I came to New york and worked at my 
trade for $20 per week; board on St. John’s 
park, within five blocks of my work, $4.50 per 
week. This was not a mechanics’ boarding 
house, but quite tony in those days. In 1857 I 
married and commenced housekeeping on Ber- 
gen Heights. We had four rooms on the second 
floor, for which we paid $6 per month, the 
family who owned the house and ourselves, six 
persons, being the sole occupants. It would be 
hard to find now as good accommodation at 
double the rent. The cost of living was not 
higher than now, fuel about the same, flour a 
little higher, butter, eggs and milk much 
cheaper, meat at least 25 per cent cheaper, 
church rates and doctors’ charges hardly more 
than half what they now are. 

As regards clothing and other expenses, in 
1852 I could buy an all wool, custom made suit 
of clothes for $25 to $30 which were better made 
and which would last twice as long as one you 
would pay about as much for now. You could 
then buy a broadcloth circular cloak for $15, or 
a shawl, which was in fashion then, for $9 or 
fio. These were as dressy and as serviceable as 
any twenty-five dollar overcoat of today. Let 
me remind Mr. Carnegie that we had penny 
daily newspapers then, as now; some of the 
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stage lines carried their passengers for 3 cents 
and the Brooklyn cars theirs for 4 cents. It 
might interest others to know that a ticket to 
the theatre or circus cost a quarter and a good 
cigar or a glass of ale 3 cents. There were 
plenty of good bakeries run by clean, respect- 
able American families where pure food could 
be got at prices below what is now charged for 
worthless trash. 


In the particular line of work in which I 
have been employed the number of workmen 
has never been equal to the demand, and still 
the wages are constantly being lowered and are 
now about two-thirds what they were in 1855 to 
1860. 


I would like to ask Mr. Carnegie if he con- 
siders the prevailing rate of wages, about 25 
cents per hour, a just and equitable compensa- 
tion for the skill, judgment and hard mental 
and muscular labor required for the duties of 
the up-to-date machinist or general mechanic. 
And yet some of the largest corporations are 
advertising for men at this rate and for ten 
hours each day for day or night work. 

If Mr. Carnegie, whom I greatly respect, will 
use his splendid abilities to educate the wage 
earner so that he can live honestly and respect- 
ably on the prevailing rate of wages or show 
how he can obtain better pay, he will earn the 
gratitude of the most important portion of our 
people, the hard workers, whom he himself 
characterizes as the most self respecting body of 
men he has ever known. Should he do this 
there is no danger of his dying disgraced even 
if he should die rich.—Cleveland Citizen. 


a 
Brute Force Has Had Its Day. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., April 25, 1902. 
My DEAR WILSHIRE: 

Why do the newspapers and magazines fight 
so shy of the Labor Problem if there is a word 
said that looks ‘‘Socialistic’’ in the article that 
is submitted to them? This is a question, too, 
that need not be confined to what is known as 
the ‘‘capitalistic press’? but may be applied to 
seventy per cent. of the trades union publica- 
tions. I have been extremely cautious in the 
matter, and rarely mention the word ‘“‘Social- 
ism,’’ and yet I have have had a number of 
articles returned with the remark that ‘‘ your 
article is too strong an argument for Socialism.’’ 
Are these publishers afraid to present the TRUTH 
to their readers? Asa matter of fact, I do not 
know whether there was an ‘‘argument’’ in the 
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whole lot; but the erudition of these editors 
gave me this positive information. Now I am 
going to make a few remarks that I will leave 
to your readers to place. 

After many years of investigation into the 
social and industrial condition of the people, I 
came to the conclusion that the more they want 
the more they will get. In other words, your 
necessities and ambitions will bring these 
results. Discontent is the lever that moves the 
world. 


History gives us no clue of any ruling class 
having voluntarily loosened its hold on any 
class that it has controlled. So you must not 
suppose that the capitalists will let go their grip 
upon Labor until the laborers unite and secure 
their own freedom. For the past seventy-five 
years the ‘‘ laboring classes’’ have been securing 
an education, and they are coming to know 
their power and strength. What they need at 
the present time is unification of action. Re- 
member the power of the ballot—it is more 
effective than the bullet. Brute force has had 
its day, and now reason must hold its sway. 

The whole advantages of labor-saving machin- 
ery have been monopolized by the capitalists— 
thus the rich have been enabled to become 
richer, while the poor are becoming more deeply 
enmeshed in their poverty each year. 

This is a quotation that we hear very fre- 
quently : ‘‘ Labor was never so prosperous,”’ 
etc. It always strikes me when I hear my 
learned friends get rid of this well-rounded 
phrase that they must conclude that labor is 
woefully ignorant! Possibly we are; to have 
been so credulous so many ages would indicate 
that we are. 

To those that do not understand ‘‘ what the 
workingmen want,’’ I think that the better way 
will be to proceed and tell them in the 
fewest words possible. The workingmen of 
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the world ARE AFTER THEIR RIGHTS—and 
they mean to get them in due time. They 
are the PRODUCERS OF ALL WEALTH, and it 
belongs to them. The foundation of ancient 
slavery was the same that has been the founda- 
tion of the wage-slavery of the present time— 
the simple wish to use the bodily powers of 
another person as a means of ministering to 
one’s own ease and pleasure, and to possess 
more than their own labor could produce, and 
to escape from this necessary toil. THAT is 
what has impelled men to seek in some way to 
control the labor of their fellowmen. THAT is 
the secret of this power that the Capitalists have 
throughout the world. In the midst of all these 
alarms there appears to be no one with the 
strengthened mind that is strenuous enough to 
take the leadership. The so-called ‘‘leaders’’ 
are mere pigmies and are too easily influenced 
by the first offer from the capitalist that will 
better their own condition. ’Tis trué, alas, that 
his own ‘‘class’’ will not support him in his en- 
deavors, but that is not a sufficient excuse for 
“the leader’’ to abandon his cause. It is true, 
unfortunately, that wherever a strong mind has 
appeared in the labor movement, that the cap- 
italist has been the first to recognize this 
strength or character, and, taking advantage of 
the man’s talents, has at once taken him into 
HIS employ—then we hear of another ‘‘self- 
ma'e man’’ appearing to the public eye. If 
Labor treated its own representatives honorably 
and decently, it might have the use of its own 
best talents—for that is what Labor MUST HAVE 
in this matter. Its attorneys or agents MUST BE 
THE BEST in order to win its case before the 
Court of Public Opinion. 

This is where I will rest, and ask the ques- 
tion : Have I made any argument for Socialism ? 


Sincerely yours, 


WILLIAM S. WAUDBY 
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Hind Words From Watson 
THOMSON, GA., May 9, 1902 
My DEAR WILSHIRE: 

For almost a year I have 
been a subscriber to your 
magazine and its constant 
reader. I find it one of the 
most independent, stimulat- 
ing and instructive publica- 
tions that comes to my 
home. It is a rare treat to 
find a magazine so free from 
cant, hypocrisy and coward- 
ice and so full of mental and 
moral manhood. 

Yours truly, 
THOS. E. WATSON. 


{Hon. Thomas E. Watson is one 
of the most prominent of the Dem- 
ocrats of the United States who 
have sacrificed party prominence 
and favor to take up the cause of 
the working class. Although he 
had been elected to the Georgia 
legislature as a Democrat and was 
chosen as that state’s presidential 
elector in 1888 by the same party, 
he espoused the doctrine of the 
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HON. THOMAS E. WATSON 


Populist party, at that time the great reform 
movement. In 1891 Mr. Watson was elected to 
Congress on the Populist ticket, and was the 
party’s nominee for that office in 1892 and 1894, 
although defeated in both elections. In 1896 
he was nominated by the Populists for Vice- 
President. Mr. Watson is the author of ‘‘The 
Story of France’’ and ‘‘Napoleon Bonaparte.’’ ] 


ee 
Fallen Out of Step 


Michael Augustine Corrigan, Archbishop of 
New York, who died in that city last May, be- 
longed distinctly to the conservative wing of 
the Catholic church, and although his great 
ability joined to an exquisite sweetness of tem- 
per gave him tremendous influence and popu- 
larity, I cannot but feel that he had fallen 
somewhat out of step with the growing army 
of progressive thinkers within the church. 


ee 
How To Help Wilshire’s 


See that your local newsdealer keeps Wt.- 
SHIRE’S MAGAZINE on sale. It is ‘“‘returnable.”’ 

Let our advertisers know they are not wasting 
good money. A 2-cent stamp on a letter of in- 
quiry to an advertiser may be worth ten dol- 
lars to us. Always mention WILSHIRE’S. 
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Shall They Come Into Our Parlor? 
Tet the Danish West Indies will 

get some benefit from annexation 
to the United States owing to having 
their sugar and other productions enter 
the American market free of duty is 
admitted, but that any real advantage 
would come to them by the move 
I very much doubt. If they can 
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the United States does, then I am in 
ignorance. We have exterminated our 
Indian wards and if the Fillipinos were 
of the same racial type as our Indians, 
they, too, might look for the same fate. 
Our government is based solely upon a 
money-making system and a race 
standing in the way of the system is 
sure of extermination. Stay where you 
are, my dear Danes, if you 
value your health, your 
wealth or your liberty. If 
you don’t, some of you will 
be joining me up here in 
Toronto seeking freedom. 
te 


Vaccinating the Trust. 

Doctor Roosevelt is to 
vaccinate the Trust octopus 
with Government Control on 
the principle that if it ‘takes’ 
then the Trust will not catch 
the severer disease, Govern- 
ment Ownership. I don’t 
think that the Trust will ever 
‘take’ seriously enough of 
Government Contro/ to ever 
be immune to Government 
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HE CAN DO AS HE PLEASES. 
Will he come into our Kindergarten ? 


—Minneapolis Journal, 


retain complete local autonomy then 
they have little to lose and something 
to gain, but if they are to deliver them- 
selves over to some Republican carpet- 
bag Governor-General then they had 
better look before they take the chance 
on the American water-cure for rebel- 
lious colonists. If there is any one 
single civilized country that can treat 
its inferior races with the brutality that 


Ownership, notwithstanding 
al good Doctor Ted’s inten- 
tions... of. Docter “Leddy 
could only be brought to realize that he 
himself is the real patient upon whom 
the Trust is trying experiments instead 
of vice versa, he would have accom- 
plished a great step toward his political 
education. However, such introspec- 
tion from Ted is as great an impos- 
sibility as it would be to the fly that 
thinks he is moving the wheel. 

For twenty years the Trusts have 
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been sheltering themselves from any 
real danger that may come up in the 
way of public sentiment for Public 
Ownership by disappearing in the dust 
of a Supreme Court prosecution. It 
always ends the same way. The court 
finds after a year or two of legal delay 
that it has no jurisdiction. By that 
time public sentiment has died out and 
the whole matter is dropped. Exactly 
the same thing will follow with this 
Roosevelt Fire-Cracker Investigation 
now going on. The only tangible 
result will be the formation of a legal 
New Jersey Corporation to own 
the properties of the Armours, 
Swifts and Hammonds. 

The Beef Trust is about the 
only one of the big combniations 
left which has not assumed the 
corporate form, and this is prob- 
ably owing to the number of per- 
sonalities of considerable force in 
the business who originated the 
business and built it up and have 
not yet had time to die and leave 
their businesses to heirs who have 
no false pride about the honor of 
the family being embalmed in a 
can of beef packed by the very 
right hand of the founder of the 
House of Hog, Steer & Co. 

I have no doubt but that the 
combination even as it now exists 
with each one of the packing- 
houses a separate entity, can defy the 
courts to prove them guilty of illegality 
in their procedure, but even so, they 
must always be living with the sword 
of Damocles hanging over them and 
always liable to be dropped whenever 
political emergencies force a Roosevelt 
to press the thread. 

The great wonder is the patience of 
the people to put up with this tom- 
foolery year after year. I don’t wonder 
at the Roosevelts feeding them on such 
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pap. Why should they give the people 
anything else as long as they are satis- 
fied with pap? I even acquit Presi- 
dent Teddy of knowing what a sham 
fight he is engagedin. Ted has an 
enormous capacity for fooling himself 
whenever there is a fight going on. He 
thinks that his excursion to Cuba and 
back a few summers ago is going to 
send him down the roll of fame with 
Leonidas, Horatio, Napoleon and Gen- 
eral Samar Smith. And why should 
he not think that the Republican Party 
is in earnest?’ Simply because he is a 
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Give the doctor time; his Patient has a lot of Arms that 
need attention. 


—Minneapolis Journal, 
man of such limited imagination that 
he never was or will be able to read 
between the lines of the Republican 
Party platforms. They have been for 
years declaring that they would “ abol- 
ish’’ the trust. Now they have given 
up that cry and have a new one, they 
“regulate” the trust. If Teddy be- 
lieved that the Republican Party was 
honest in its declaration that it was to 
“abolish” the trust, then he certainly 
must be given credit for believing them 
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capable of performing the easier job, 
apparently, of ‘‘regulating’’ the trust. 
The more experience I have with men, 
the more I credit them with stupidity 
regarding social questions rather than 
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—New York Journal. 
“Our educated Elephant, Bolivar, will now show how he can trot 


around the ring without Sa rg on the members of the troupe. The 

if he hurts any of them it will go hard 
with him. Meanwhile sweet cider will be dispensed by the Cider and 
Vinegar Trust, and the band will rattle out the frisk 
Way We've Got That Elephant Trained is a Wonderful Sight to See !’”’ 


intelligent animal knows tha 


dishonesty. Teddy certainly says and 
does things that, if they were done by 
a man with Hanna’s mental calibre, I 
would be compelled to credit to dis- 
honesty. As it is, I simply regard him 
as preternaturally dull. 

It is said that he now has a certainty 
of re-nomination. I doubt it. If he 
were simply a passive stupidity he 
would be safe, but to be ‘‘ strenuous,” 
and at the same time lacking in judg- 
ment, is a pretty difficult life for any 
politician to lead to a successful issue. 
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Teddy will Never have to Apologize. 
“You may look through the Bible 
from cover to cover,’ said President 
Roosevelt in a recent letter to a Balti- 
more Epworth League, ‘‘and nowhere 
will you find a line that 
can be construed into 
an apology for the man 
of brains who sins 
against the light.” 
There is no question 
that Mr. Morgan has 
by his steamship merg- 
er done more in one 
week to shake the old 
school of political econ- 
omy in their belief in 
the free play of com- 
petition being all that is 
necessary to regulate 
industry than all the 
Socialist propaganda 
has done since it first 
started. Men laugh at 
a theory but they do not 
laugh at Morgan’s latest 
coup. Ten years ago I 
lectured before the Fab- 
ian Society in London, 
England, and predicted 
the dominance of the 
American Trust in Eur- 
opean industry and was 
laughed at for my 
pains. Now, with the Fabian Social- 
ists laughing at such a theory, what 
could I expect of the man on the street? 
As a matter of fact, the man on the 
street being more conversant with busi- 
ness affairs than the scholastics of the 
Fabian Society, took me considerably 
more seriously. I admit that all the 
Fabians did not scoff at me, and as 
Bernard Shaw says, the late William 
Clarke was conversant with American 
industrial development. However, he 
was not at all representative of the 
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Fabian philosophy. My position even 
today, supported by facts rather than 
theories, is not accepted as good by 
Bernard Shaw and Sidney Webb. 
Even as great a thinker as Engels was 
incredulous of the soundness of my 
position in my talks with him in 1891. 
He considered the progress of the So- 
cialist Party in Germany as of far great- 
er importance to Socialism than the 
movements of Mr. Morgan & Co. Ican 
mention but two in England who were 
in full accord with my views. They 
were H. M. Hyndman and Eleanor 
Marx Aveling (who died a few years 
ago), the gifted daughter of Karl Marx. 
I tried to impress my views of the 
tremendous bearing the American 
Trusts were to have on European poli- 
tics upon a number of English 
statesmen, but while they 
gave me the most attentive 
ear they all appeared to con- 
sider my _prognostications 
unfounded. I mention in this 
category the Right Hon. 
James Bryce, who has since 
written me acknowledging 
that my theories enunciated 
eleven years ago to him have 
since been substantiated in a 
remarkable way. However, 
Mr. Bryce has always seen 
the danger of the trust, but 
even as it is developed today 
he fails to see its pohtical 
significance. The man in 
England I most looked to 
eleven years ago to appre- 
ciate the trust situation was 
Sir Charles Dilke, and he 
did.. Of Vall the men in 
public life in England today Sir 
Charles is admittedly the one with 
the broadest scope to his views, and 
I am in receipt this week of a very 
kind offer from him to contribute 
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to this magazine provided I can suggest 
a subject that he feels competent to 
handle. Sir Charles has the modesty 
of genius. I simply wish him to write 
upon ‘‘Mr. Morgan’s Influence upon 
World Politics.” Certainly no one is 
more competent to handle the subject 
of world politics better than Sir Charles. 
Mr. Morgan is such a simple sum in 
plain arithmetic that his addition to 
a known quantity should not enlarge 
the theme beyond Sir Charles’ great 
and acknowledged competency. 
eS 
Where the Laborer Gets Off 

By the workings of the competitive 
wage system the workingman can 
never get any more wages than will 
simply give him the average living 
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“JOHN BULL SEEIN’ THINGS.” 

—Minneapolis Journal. 
determined by the standard of life de- 
manded by his fellow laborers. Sup- 
pose this standard allows him a wage 
that buys, say, 3 lbs. of meat, 3 lbs. of 
sugar, 3 lbs. of flour, and 3 yds. of 
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cloth. Suppose that he considers that 
it is not possible for him to diminish 
any of these quantities and live. That 
he will starve rather than lose any 
part of the above quota. That this is 
his irreducible minimum. It is evident 
then that if the price of meat goes up 
he must either get a larger wage to 
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support such a raise or he must buy his 
other commodities at a less price or 
stop work. As money wages cannot 
permanently increase, being theoretic- 
ally based upon the labor cost of ex- 
tracting the gold upon which the money 
is based, then the only chance for him 
being able to continue work and live 
upon the same standard as formerly is 
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for him to manage to get the price of his 
sugar or his flour or his cloth reduced 
sufficiently to offset the increased cost 
of his beef. If the prices of these com- 
modities were determined in a free 
competitive market there would be no 
margin for him to work upon, but if 
the prices are determined by a mono- 
poly which bases its price 
upon the law of ‘‘all the 
traffic wiil bear,’’ then he 
can force a reduction in 
price in one or all of these 
commodities that will en- 
able him to buy the same 
quantity for a less price 
and so have that much 
more left in his hands to 
meet the higher price of 
beef. Upon this theory 
it is seen that the men 
who control the price of 
articles of necessity for 
the consumer have it in 
their power to capture the 
surplus he produces above 
and beyond his necessities 
just in proportion to the 
relative strength of their 
industrial position. 

The greater the neces- 
sity of the article the 
greater is the economic 
power possessed by the 
controller of it. Coal oil 
is a great necessity but it 
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man may go without coal 
oil but he thinks he must have meat. 
Water is even of more immediate 
neccssity than meat, and certainly 
more than coal oil. Therefore, if Mr. 
Rockefeller had control of the water of 
the nation he would be in a much 
stronger position than he is by con- 
trolling the coal oil supply, or would be 
if he controlled the meat supply. 


